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WHEN YOU MEET AGAIN ...- 


It will be you again, And your heart beats fast for now you know 
just you, together again... there’s nothing ahead but the open road and the 


far- 1 h bl k 
The road’s a ribbon of white in ai il ~ lg ere a blue sky rolls to the 


the pale moonlight, and the 
trees whisper “‘Everything’s go- 
ing to be all right” and the Though here at Nash our entire effort has been 
sound of the wind rushing past devoted to production for war . . . we believe 
is a voice crooning “home, home again, home __ we can look ahead now, think ahead now, to 
at last...” the time when we’ll be building cars again, to 


Home, at last with the wind and the stars and tng ache ~” ag ally ha 
the girl and the car you’ve been longing for. most dependable and economical automobiles 
The panel’s glow and the wheel in your hands 12 their respective fields . . . the new medium- 
and the feel of her shoulder warm against yours § Priced Nash Ambassador and the new low- 
...and the lift and power of singing speed and _—Priced Nash “600”. And Nash will build these 
the long, bright beams exploring the night... €W, advanced cars in numbers three times 
and the deep, sleepy hush of the motor’s _8reater than our 1941 peak. In this way Nash 
murmur... will contribute the jobs, the opportunities, the 
futures that will help insure the strong, the 
All tell you again what you’ve needed, wanted, growing, the prosperous America we owe to 
waited for... you have. those who now work and fight to preserve it. 





A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in’ 
“The Andrews Sisters” and Guest Stars 
Sundays 4:30 P.M. E.W.T. Blue Network 
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need. There is only” 

one way we can kee} 

up with the men fighting 

80° desperately for a quic : 
knockout. . . that is to step 


up. our. purchases of “War Bonds 
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“Maybe it will look right if I stand on my head,” said Alice’ 


Alice couldn’t seem to understand. 

The Mock Turtle sighed deeply, drew one flipper across 
his eyes, and began again. 

“This line is the cost of living going up—and that line is 
the cost of electricity coming down. Now do you see?” 


“No,” said Alice, doubtfully, “why don’t they go to- 
gether? One of them must be upside down.” 


Sobs suddenly choked the Mock Turtle. 
Alice was eager to please. ““Maybe it will look right,” 
she said, “if I stand on my head!” 

x = 
There is an Alice-in-Wonderland flavor to the simple 
facts about clectricity. 


The average price of household electricity has actually come 
DOWN since war begant—while the cost of most other things 
was going UP. 


There has been no shortage of electricity—the basic raw material 
of all war production—though most other important war mate- 
rials have necessarily been scarce or rationed. 


That record is the result of careful planning and hard 
work by America’s business-managed electric companies. 
And it is your assurance of plenty of cheap electricity for 
peacetime job production—and for all the new electric 
conveniences you'll enjoy after the war. 

18.2%, saya the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


@ Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR,” with Robert 
Armbruster’s Orchestra. Sunday afternoons, 4:30, EWT, CBS Network. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


| .SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT'S CHEAP! 





*% Nomes on request from this magazine. 











Severe shrapnel wound 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


T= often have a short life at the 
battlefront. Machine gun fire and 
shrapnel riddle tires with holes. Rough 
usage tears casings and tubes to pieces. 

Before the war it used to be com- 
mon practice to throw badly damaged 
tires on the scrap heap. Then B.F. 
Goodrich men worked out improved 
methods for iring large size tires 
with holes as big as your fist. First 
they clean around the injury with a 
special power-driven tool— just as a 
entist cleans the cavity in a tooth. In 
the picture you see the careful prep- 
aration made for renairin’, 


_ Plies of new cord material are 
added to the inside of the tire to re- 
place the broken plies which were re- 
moved. New rubber is anchored to 
the outside, and the tread built up to 
the original surface. Then the entire 
repair is vulcanized into the body of 
the tiré under high pressure and con- 
trolled temperature. After vulcanizing 
the tire is ready to go back into serv- 
ice with the repaired section prdc- 
tically as strong as the rest of the tire. 

Many thousands of tires have been 
repaired by this method both by Army 


men and by B.F.Goodrich men. 
Thousands of tons of critical materials 
have been saved from the scrap heap. 

The development of simplified per- 
manent repairs on large truck tires is 
typical of the research work going on 
constantly at B. F.Goodrich. This re- 
search improved not only truck tires 
but tires for passenger cars, buses, 
airplanes, farm tractors and #nple- 
ments, and industrial equipment. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 





“Vacation lands of two continents 
will share in air service” 


by WILLIAM A. COULTER, President, Western Air Lines, Inc. 


Western is now busy full time carrying men and 
materials of war throughout the North American 
continent. The experience this job is bringing us 
will benefit the air vacationist of tomorrow. For 
Western Air Lines then will serve directly with 
through connections the vacation lands of two 
continents, from Alaska to South America, includ- 
ing many areas heretofore inaccessible. 


In addition, Western is taking a lead én providing 
new service to the multitude of cities throughout 
the West. That in turn means the public will have 
more air service and our men returning from war 
will have more ‘and better jobs. » 


AiResearch promises new flying comfort. Even the cabin temperature will be “comfort-protected” 
by AiResearch. For a system has been developed here 
to provide measured amounts of heat in cold weather, 
and cool fresh breezes when it’s sultry. . 


This is AiResearch’s promise for your sky travel. But 
count on the same AiResearch engineering to harness 
air, pressure and temperatures with new devices for your 
better living on the ground. AiResearch Manufacturing 

These will be a peacetime version of the Boeing | Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 

B-29 Superfortress pressurized cabin. The same 
AiResearch-perfected controls will lock high alti- 
tudes outside the cabin, keep the inside at an 
altitude far below the plane’s actual flight level. 


Can you imagine flying through the substratosphere— 
through air that is vapor-thin, colder than the North 
Pole—and being as comfortable as at home? 


This will be possible.in future airliners. It is exactly 
the travel comfort you'll enjoy through high altitudes 
in AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabins. 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems ¢ Engine Air Intercooling Systems _ GARRETT ¢ 5 ere 
Temperature Control Systems © Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


@B "Where Controlled Air Dees The Jeb" * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


» 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


What's wrong with America’s health? 


Doctors, editors, congressmen and 
thoughtful citizens are concerned by 
the same stark fact: 40% of America’s 
young men are unfit for military 
service.® 

This doesn’t make us a nation of 
weaklings. Ask our enemies! And it’s 
no reflection on the men themselves. 
Most of them are serving usefully in 
other ways. But it does show that 
America’s health is far below what it 
should be. 

Three chief remedies have been sug- 
gested — preventive medicine, physical 
training, and diet. The last is often 
overlooked. But it has been officially 
estimated that about 1 of all Selective 
Service rejections are caused directly 


*% Report of the Senate Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Education, January 2, 1945. 


or indirectly by nutritional deficiencies 
— lack of food or improper food. 
That’s one big reason for the gov- 
ernment’s food education program, 
“U. S. needs US strong.” It’s one 
reason why schools and factories regu- 
larly serve milk to their students and 
workers. For milk is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Surgeon-General 
Parran recommends “a pint a day for 
adults, a quart for children.” 
Moreover, millions of men in uni- 
form are learning better food habits. 
This should help America’s health in 
years to come. Meantime, at National 
Dairy, we are doing our liggtto protect 
and improve the quality of milk and 
its many products — while our. lab- 


oratories develop milk in other new 
forms that will benefit everybody. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Here’s How 
Thousands Have Found 
New Financial Security 


Unusual New Income Plan 
Protects You in All These Ways: 


V if you are sick or injured, it pays you a monthly 
income from the first day and for life. 


V if you are hospitalized, then your income doubles. 


Vit provides a savings fund on which you can draw 
iin case of emergencies. 


V i you retire, this fund provides a monthly annuity. 
V And on death, it pays your family a monthly income. 





The Dr. C. C. Criss Policy is an outstanding plan for 
life time income protection. A plan which fills your needs for 
financial security today and in the future. A plan so unique, so 
unusual, so all-inclusive that it has been accepted enthusiastically 
by thousands upon thousands of families. See how fully the 
Dr. C. C. Criss Policy can protect your loved ones by providing 
an income in time of sickness, accident, hospitalization . . .. 
emergencies... old age...and in case of your death. So get 
all the details—no obligation. Mail coupon below today! 


Protection wherever yeu live, wherever yeu may move... because these companies ere 
licensed ia all 48 stetes 


ASSOCIATIO 


¥ 
3 








Financial Security that’s Always en the Jeb: Tune inl 
Life-time Income in case of Sickness or Accident “EREEDOM OF 
plus Hospitalization, Old Age Annuity or on OPPORTUNITY” 
death, A Monthly Income for Your Family. 
All included in the Dr. C. C. Criss Policy* Bon 
“Named for its originator, Dr. C. C. Criss, President, 
Companion Companies of Omaha 


THE COMPANION COMPANIES, Dept. N-1 
Omaha 1, Nebraska 
I am interested in kno 


more about the Dr. C. C. Criss Policy 
and how it can give me 


cial security. 























6 . NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 
Price Control and Public Interest _ 


NEwswEEx in its April 30 issue, although 
understanding as always of the importance 
of price and rent control and the enormous 
problems arising from any such vast pro- 
gram, seemed unduly discouraged about 
chances for success. In addition, there were 
some statements I would like to correct be- 
cause they could endanger the program. 

NEwswEEX states: “The cost of living . . , 
is moving relentlessly upward.” 

The figures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show an increase of only 1.5 per cent 
since May 1948 in living costs of middle and 
low-income families. In fact, since the first 
of the year, the rise has been stopped and 
there has been a slight decline. 

Our reports show nine out of ten house- 
wives say they think it is really wrong for 


- customers to pay more than ceiling prices, 


Eighty-five per cent think ceilings are ob- 
served fairly well to very well in food stores 
and 68 per cent say the same for drygoods 
and department stores. Eight out ef ten con- 
sumers favor relatively severe treatment for 
dealers who deliberately charge more than 
ceilings. About three out of four housewives 
think ceilings should be continued after 
V-E Day. A survey of a representative sam- 
ple of grocers showed four out of five think 
price ceilings are necessary. 

The Iowa poll early in April showed 78 
per cent of those questioned either favored 
present price controls or wanted them 
tightened. 

As for the OPA’s enforcement record for 
the first three months of 1945, Federal and 
state courts have decided 7,622 cases of 
violations of OPA regulations, upholding the 
government in better than 97 per cent of 
cases. In addition to penalties handed down 
by courts, 10,8538 administrative sanctions 
were imposed, including suspension orders 
and settlements of treble damage claims. 

Although the Ohio court invalidated the 
Cleveland municipal ordinance, local ordi- 
nances. similar to Cleveland’s have been 
adopted by 85 cities and towns, at least ten 
of them in the last six months. This indicates 
that popular community interest in price 
control is still increasing, not diminishing. It 
is our feeling that the public has a better 
understanding of its stake in price control 
than ever before. Two minor court setbacks 
on technical issues do not appear large in 
the face of a 97 per cent record of victory 
in OPA court cases. 


' James G. Rocers Jr. 
Deputy Administrator OPA 
Washington, D. C. 


In addition to the evidence cited by Mr. 
Rogers, NEwsweex also considered the nor- 


























F you want to know who really runs 

this country, look for a familiar 

figure in overalls. He’s the real boss. 
The American farmer. 

He wields the mighticst political 
influence im America. 62% of our 
representatives, 77% of our senators 
are elected by rural constituencies. 

Business should perhaps know the 
farmer better. He’s our biggest pro- 
ducer, biggest employer, biggest con- 
sumer. He operates on only one scale— 
a colossal scale. Last year’s farm in- 
come is estimated at 27.8 billions, an 


What business can ignore the farmer's strength? 


j He could raise the roof in Washington ie 


all-time record for any industry on 
earth. And that was the entire world’s 
good fortune. For in these days the 
efficiency of our agriculture is essen- 
tial not only to ourselves, but to all 
our fighting Allies. 

For that reason, Country Gentleman 
is mindful ofits present responsibilities. 
As the farmer’s 
No. 1 magazine 
— enjoying un- 
matched prefer- 
ence among 
farmers—it is 












our job to supply the farmer with the 
vital information he must have to 
maintain his own responsibilities. 

Our field staff of 600 agricultural 
authorities is working unceasingly in 
the farmer’s interest. And thus Coun- 

try Gentleman is working in the in- 

terest of all American Industry. For 
theservice we give to farmers is reflec- 
ted not alone in their confidence in 

Country Gentleman itself, but in the 

products advertised in its pagés— 

products America must sell to the 
farmer if the nation is to prosper. 
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When a B-29 “Superfortress” comes roaring out 
of battle into a short, emergency landing strip, 


fifty tons of airplane must be braked to a stop 
-»-fast. 


No ordinary metal can curb such tremendous 
landing momentum. 


As the brakes take hold, friction generates 
sudden heat. Conventional cast iron. brake 


drums would get out of shape...possibly jam, 
or fail. 


That’s why a braking surface made of an 
alloy cast iron containing NICKEL is bonded 
to a steel drum — making a bi-metal brake 
drum that will not crack under sudden tem- 

perature changes which cause distortion and 
wear. NICKEL is’ the metal that gives 
alloys stamina to withstand severe service. 






The sure, rapid action 
of the brakes of a- 
heavy truck or bus is 
a similar example of 
NICKEL’S ability 
to make cast iron 
stand up against the distortion caused 
by heat. Here, too, brakes have got 
to hold...or else. In this and dozens 
of ways, versatile NICKEL is your 
“Unseen Friend”... part of every- 
', body’s everyday life...like the hair- 


spring in your watch or the steering 
knuckles on your car. 


jckel 


New York 6, N.Y. 




















































New; efficient equipment of e 
promises tremendous postwar pfoduction 
advantages. Don’t let lack of electrical ca- . 


pacity bar you from such opportunities. 


Make sure your wiring plans are based 
on future needs, not past experience. Re- 
member, rush teardowns for alterations 
will be costly. Wire ahead! 


Now is the time—while you’re in the 
planning stage—to call in your consulting 
or plant power engineer, electrical con- 
tractor or power salesman. They’ll agree 
foresighted wiring will cost a lot less than ° 


the “wait and see” kind. — 


rf 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York City 4 Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive 6 ¢ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


V Check Your Uwieg Plans Cryfere Thay Check Gow! 








“Looks like it’s going into convulsions 


Something serious is happening 
to this engine-generator. No won- 
der! It’s been running and run- 
ning since long before Pearl 
Harbor—like thousands of gen- 
erators, turbines and boilers in 
war plants all over America— 
with little time out for servicing. 

This situation will get no better 
in the war months ahead. So it 
makes good sense that you should 
find out right now the present 
condition of your own power 
equipment—what is needed to 
keep it operating safely. Much 
of it may be irreplaceable until 
well into peacetime. You can 
help preserve what you have by 
using the protective features of 
Hartford Steam Boiler insurance. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s corps 


The Hartford Steam Boiler 








of engineers draws upon the wide 
experience their Company has 
gained in 79 years of specializing 
in this one highly technical line. 
Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, the country’s largest field 
staff devoting full time to power- 
pliant inspections—helping to pre- 
vent accidents by searching out 
the conditions that would cause 
trouble. Field men are strategi- 
cally located so they can be 
reached quickly in an emergency. 
Your agent or broker can tell 
you more about how Hartford 
Steam Boiler facilities can aid 
your plant . . . and why the 
Company is first 
choice, by far, 
among power- J 
plant operators. 





Inspection and insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Gevers: Bellers © Pressure Veseols © Steam, Gas and Disco! Engines © Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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mal human reaction to price control: most 
everyone believes that regulation is a fine 


_ thing, for the other fellow. And when moncy 
_. circulates freely, as it does now, few quarrel 


over pennies. ‘ 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index no 
doubt represents an honest effort to reflect 
the cost of living for the average family. But 
in these times, some elements in the real cost 
of living seem to have been left out, such as 
the. inflated price of household gadgets and 
the fact that standard.merchandise frequent- 
ly is out. of stock and the substitute costs 
more. 

As for the Ohio Supreme Court decision 
and the two other state enforcement set- 
backs, each reader may judge their impor- 
tance for himself. 


A a 


Facing Which Way? 

In your issue of April 23, you quote Presi- 
dent Truman as giving the State of Missouri 
credit for being “a little left of center,” both 
geographically and politically. We won't 
argue about their political position, but geo- 





Newsweek—DeMoreland 
The Missouri Dilemma: Right or left? 


graphically, Missouri is just “a little right of 
center,” because the center of the United 
States has been officially placed near the 
center of the State of Kansas and Missouri 
is to our right. 
Cuares C. DuRKEE 
. Kansas City, Kans. 


The Fraternity System 

As a member of a Greek letter fraternity 
and because of my hearty dislike of in- 
tolerant individuals, I feel called upon to 
reply to Mrs. Frank (Education, April 16). 
The fraternity system does not exist to brow- 
beat or ostracize students. And it does not 
set out to make life interesting for some poor 
but honest student. It endeavors to promote 
brotherhood, friendship, aid, and many other 
advantages among the members. Grante:! 
that fraternities are snobbish—which is morc 
easily said than discovered—a person, regard- 
less of his democratic leanings, still desires 
to choose his own friends. 


Sct. Oris E. YouNG 
Camp Crowder, Mo. 


@ Congratulations to Mrs. Glenn Frank for ° 
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Swimming Hole 
Memory — 1941 


FTER miles of faithful service—in one of many tires 
that helped open new horizons to millions—the old 
inner tube found its way to some swimming hole. There, 
to the tune of splashing and laughing, it helped keep 
youngsters afloat. 


The youngster is a little older now. The swimming hole 
has grown into a place called the South Pacific. And—as 
you can see—the floating rubber tube has grown too... 
in both size and importance. It’s a life raft saving lives 
now. And you decreed, years ago, that these lives be saved. . . 
when you first demanded “U. S.” Rubber Products. 


You wanted U. S. Royals because they answered your 
peacetime tire needs. Your son wanted Keds—they were 
America’s best loved rubber athletic shoes. Your daughter 
chose Howland Swim Caps to keep her hair dry. To 
reach the standards.you liked, the makers of “U. S.” 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


can and he thanks the makers of the old inner tube 


Pilot’s Parachute | 
Life Raft 


1945 








Rubber Products manned this organization with expert 
engineers, scientists, stylists and skilled workmen of everv 
variety. 

Ther—when war struck—you were amazed how rapidly 
such an organization could change from peacetime pro- 
duction to overpowering war production. But it was you 
who really prepared us for that job. 


You had already paved the way for these wartime prod- 
ucts when you demanded prewar quality in rubber goods. 
You had already begun saving the lives of thousands of 
our airmen when you and your neighbors decided that our 
peacetime products were important. 

Today, valuable skill and science that your discernment 
encouraged us to put into United States Rubber Company 
are devoted to saving American lives. Tomorrow it will 
again be enriching American lives. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30E.W.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. ¢ In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 









LATEST REPORT 


ON AMERICA’S FIRST ALUMINUM BOXCAR 












Built by Great Northern with Alcoa Aluminum 


PROT RS 





A eqey:\ ALUMINUM 





Deliveries according 20 
WPB Schedule 


MARCHANT © 
fon Jooe?” (ALCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY %& Home Office: Ookland 8, California, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in all Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 








Photo Courtesy of J, P. Kelley Brass Foundry 


HYCAR-BONDED abrasive wheels 
oufcut rubber 2 to I 


One of many industrial uses for Hycar synthetic rubbers 


ETALWORKING men helped 

uncover another important 
industrial application for Hycar 
when natural rubber no longer 
could be used as a bonding mate- 
rial for abrasive wheels. In their 
search for a “substitute” they found 
a material that was twice as good. 
In a typical comparative test a 
natural rubber-bonded wheel was 
good for 50 cuts on manganese 
bronze castings for a total of 562 
square inches. A Hycar-bonded 
wheel under identical conditions 
made 99 cuts for a total of 1013 
square inches. 

Four of Hycar’s important prop- 
erties made this possible: high 
abrasion resistance; high heat re- 
sistance; compatability with resins; 
can be made bone hard (Hycar 
compounds may vary from bone 
hard to extremely soft). These and 
Hycar’s other unusual properties— 
they’re listed in the box at the right 
—have made it an important factor 
in every industry. That’s because 
the desired combination of proper- 
ties can be specifically selected to 


meet established service conditions. 
Check the requirements of your 
rubber parts against the list in the 


box. You’ll find, as have. so many - 


engineers and designers, that Hy- 
car can do a job for you. Ask’your 
supplier for parts made from Hycar. 


FREE—Write Department C-6 
for your copy of “Everywhere in 
Industry”, the new booklet de- 
scribing Hycar’s characteristics, 
with full technical data. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 





sional stability of 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESIST: to 250° 
Rdvheaseies00' Rha 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE— greater thon 
natural rubber. —_ 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even ot elevated 
temperatures, 


5. LOW need FLEXIBILITY —down to 
6. UGHT ‘anemia to 2: than 
5% S% lighter 


mony other 

7. AGE RESIST. resistant to 
checking or cracking from 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be voried 
from extremely soft to bore hard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL will 
ie ee ene = 

under pressure. (Metal 

readily wiendued) 














LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


yilhllo Ryffbeors 
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— 7 ee 
her article on fraternity-sorority systems in 
American colleges. 

I was also a member of a sorority for one 
year, but resigned last summer. Sororities 
don’t live up to their ideals. They breed a 


form of social distinction—break up campus 
life. 











MARGARET Morrison ees 


Halifax, N. S. 





PPP 


The Cat’s Whiskers! 

I was elected a committee of one to reg- 
ister a complaint with NEwsweEEK. When 
the April 2 issue arrived we turned to our 
pin-up. At first we thought we had the 
wrong magazine—or the wrong page. Upon 
closer inspection, we found it was April 





International 
Variation on cheesecake 


Fool’s Day! A picture of a cat for a pin-up! 
Believe it or not we had more fun with it 
than a regular pin-up (I don’t believe it 
either! ). 
James M. Litty EM 1/c U.S.N.R. 
80th Special NCB Section 1 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
New York City 





@ Let’s stop being so damned kittenish in 
our pin-ups, Bub! 
Sct. Frep J. Jess 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif, 


For readers of the domestic edition: the 
“pin-up” plaintively referred to is a full-page 
feature of Battle Baby, servicemen’s edition 
of NEWSWEEK. 


Poon 


Roosevelt and Truman 

Your article “The World Citizen” in the 
April 23 issue was a tribute to a great Presi- 
dent. It will be something we will want to 
keep and read over and over again. 

pine news of the Peidant dovth came. 
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Photographing a 
ROCKET at 


800 miles an hour 











One outstanding weapon of 
this war is the rocket, now 
used by our fighting forces on 
land and sea and in the air. 


Scientists at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories had an important 
part in the technical develop- 
ment of this American weapon. 
One of their contributions was 
the “ribbon frame” camera 
which takes 120 pictures a sec- 
ond on a continuously moving 
film. It has proved of great 
value in studying rockets and 


shells in flight. 


The ribbon frame camera is 
only one of many Bell Labora- 
tories developments which are 
being turned against the enemy. 


Our Laboratories are now 
wholly devoted to the war. 
When it is won, they will go 
back to their regular job— 
helping the Bell System give 
you the best telephone service 
in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Succession pictures ion by a “ribbon esi” cllieiind; showixg: * wing rocket getting 
under way and speeding toward the enemy at about 13 miles a minute. This camera 
was developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


















NOW IT’S OUR TURN 


Four thousand men died to _ 


‘ plant Old Glory on Iwo Jima. 
. Now it’s our tarn to show what 
that Flag means to us! Let’s all 
get back of ‘the 7th War Loan 
Drive and buy Bonds to speed 
‘Victory and make the Peace : 
secure. Americans are giving 
their lives on fighting. fronts: 





the world over...we can and 
must lend our dollars. -— 
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Rescuing shipwrecked seamen, de- 
livering food, water and medical 
supplies to isolated military units, 
evacuating wounded men from other- 
wise inaccessible areas! These are but 
a few of the spectacular missions the 
helicopter can accomplish. It can do 
such things because it can “hover”, 
rise and descend vertically, land “on a 
dime” and take off without a runway. 

Obviously, every ounce of needless 
weight must be eliminated if this 
unique type of aircraft is to perform 
at its best. For that reason, the cabin 
frame of the new Army R-6 Helicopter 
is a plastic lamination, consisting of a 
low-pressure resin reinforced with 
Fiberglas* Cloth. This combination 
produces an. extremely lightweight 
material, yet one that possesses the 
rigidity and great strength essential 
in a structural part. And its use helps 
to conserve critical metals. 





‘ITS GLASS... lass cloth. hal gives 
Hd lig hiweig ht Wisse gle stieng : 


Fiberglas Textiles are particularly 
useful in the reinforcing of plastics 
because they impart many of their 
unique properties to the finished 
laminates—such as great structural 
strength per unit of weight, dimen- 
sional stability, terrific impact strength.- 
That is why plastics laminators and 
design engineers are using these 
fabrics in many war products today 
—and anticipate even wider use of 
them in the future. 

Fiberglas Cloth is made en- 


tirely of fine fibers or filaments Wer 


of glass, twisted into yarn and 
woven into a fabric, like any « 


FIBERGLAS 


“oT. M. fait’ S. Pat. Off. 







other cloth. But, being glass— inor- 
ganic and nonabsorbent—these fabrics 
will not swell, shrink, stretch or rot. 
And their tensile strengths are con- 
siderably greater than those of or- 
ganic fabrics of comparable thickness. 
There may be a place for Fiberglas 
Textiles—plain, coated or decorative 
—in your thinking. For complete in- 
formation about these fabrics and 
their properties and characteristics, 
write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, 1802 Nicholas Build- 

ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Koos! In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., 


Oshawa, Ontario. 








Over America's railroads, the steel life line 
of the nation, is rolling an endless chain of trains 
that vitalize the power and strength of a Victory- 
minded. people. 

Without this life line of railroads — 230,000 miles 
of them — America’s mighty fighting machine could never 
have been created, nor could our Allies have gained the 
strength they needed to resist. 

Never in history has fast, mass transportation been so 
vital — it is a job for the railroads, for no other form of trans- 
portation has ever had the capacity to haul the tonnage that 
is necessary for the nation at war. 

The Norfolk and Western is proud that it is an important 
link in the American life line of railroads. This railway, serving 
a richly endowed area which produces tremendously for war, 
is moving vast quantities of fighting equipment and supplies 
to fill the ships of great convoys —and helping to keep our 
factories going full blast by delivering tens of thousands of 
car loads of raw materials from forests, fields and mines — 
safely and on time. 

Vitalizing the power and strength of a Victory-minded 
people — is the job of the railroads now. And when Victory 
is won, the Norfolk and Western, like other railroads, will 
keep the life line open, ready to serve a greater America that is 





dedicated to progress and peace among nations of the world. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


. or ~ 
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tears. We of the armed services had lost a 
comrade; the common man, a champion; the 
oppressed, a protector; the world, a friend. 


Cri. ANGELO J. CARAPELLA 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ I wish to commend you on the excellent 
likeness of President Roosevelt on your April 
23 cover and the splendid articles. 


Mrs. JOHN BUTTELMAN 
Willow Creek, Mont. 


@ Newsweek of April 23 deserves top place 
for the manner in which the passing of 
Roosevelt was recorded. It records an era in 
American history with precision. Congratula- 
tions to your entire staff. 


m - Hersert L. SEIcLE 
McKeesport, Pa. 


@ The April 23 issue of NEWsweEEK carried 
a cover picture of President Roosevelt. This 
picture is one of the finest I have seen. 


E. N. Van Horne, 
President 


The Federal Land Bank of Omaha 
Omaha, Neb. 


@ Warm congratulations to you and your 
fellow editors on the superb coverage of 
President Truman in the April 23 issue of 
your magazine. 


ALFRED H. P. Sayers 
New York City 


Movie Supermen’ _ 

For a long time I have wondered what 
has made Americans so relaxed about the 
war. After seeing “Objective Burma” re- 
cently, and several similar pictures, I can see 
how foolish we are. There have been too 
many war-glory movies that have portrayed 


Invulnerable Flynn and paratrooper pals 


the Americans as the cunning and super sol- 
dier, while the enemy has always been made 
to look foolish. 

Shouldn’t some check be made on movies 
of this type, so that we will realize that the 
next. war could very well be the end of us, 
and that we are not so much smarter than 
some other races? 

We don’t want our people to make the 
same mistake as the Germans made in this 
war—thinking that they were supermen. 


Capet Ricuarp Riess 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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I'd never let some gloomy guy 
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I'd treat the man who takes my time--- And — ey a nickel or a dime ip 
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With courtesy, and make him feel 2G ‘That I was pleased to close the deal, 
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vhat Because tomorrow, who can tell? He may want stuff + I have to sell, 
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he And in that case, then glad he'll be — To spend his dollars all with me. 
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The reason people Zab pass one door--- To patronize 7 7 another store, 
sng iM 
Is not because the busier place--- Has better silks, We or gloves, yor lace 
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oo) cue but it lies---In pleasant words ‘eS and smiling eyes; 





Or special prices, ¢ 
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we The only difference, I believe, Is in the treatment folks receive! 
f us, 
than 
The above is published as a paid advertisement in the interest of promoting better customer relations in 
the all fields of business endeavor. Reprints may be obtained from any General Motors dealer representing 
this CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC, GMC TRUCK, FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
SS * From the book“ Today and Tomorrow” by Ed, ney A ve, copyright 1942 by The Reilly & lee Coven Chicago, Illinois. 
The poem was also copyright: & Bigélow, Saint Poul, Minnesota in the year 1944. 


Sketches a nae design ore by GM Customer Research. 
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The operating subsidiaries of 

Air Reduction Company, Inc., 
are: 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
Industrial Gases, Welding and 
Cutting Equipment 
NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION 


Calcium Carbide 
: 


PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
Carbonic Gas and “Dry-ice”’ 


a 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
Medical Gases—Anesthesia 


Apparatus—Hospital Equipment 


e 
WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 
Are Welding Equipment 


The ear-splitting, nerve-shattering staccato sounds that formerly 
accompanied construction will not be the theme song of post-wat 
building. Instead,.the quietly efficient electric arc will weld together 
the“steel skeletons of new structures. And, in so doing, it will save 
time, space and steel. 


As a major manufacturer of welding and cutting equipment, Air 
Reduction has pioneered many new uses for the electric arc and the 
oxyacetylene flame. These versatile modern “tools”, together with 
Airco’s many other diversified products, serve the needs of the nation 
in many ways...from hardening of metals to high altitude flying... 
from carbonation of beverages to the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


AIR REDUCTION 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Information ... 


| pes us whose job is telling what hap 
pens in the world every week, the day 
of Pearl Harbor was a shocking, awesome 
day. It was the end of comfort and safety; 

re was nothing ahead but battle. But 
now we find the day of victory in Europe 
even more awesome, for it is the day of 
an achievement that no one four years 
ago would have believed possible. 


Qn V-E Day we remember the 
weeks of torment when ship after ship 


Mine Eyes... 


went down in flames in the North Atlan- 
tic. We remember the weeks of exaspera- 
tion when “armored” divisions maneu- 
vered in trucks and cars marked “tank.” 
We remember a blue-and-gold auditorium 
in Washington where capsules stuffed with 
numbers were drawn from a fishbowl . . . 
the men and boys we called “selectees” 
lining up at railway and bus stations. . . 
the boom towns springing up . . . the 
gradual increase of khaki and navy blue 
on the streets. 


Even in the early months there 
were cheerful moments. A cocky pilot sent 
the message “Sighted sub; same.” 
Ships, planes, and guns began to come 
from the new shipyards and factories. In 
dark pier sheds pa filed onto trans- 
ports, the first of many American troops 
who would fill the English countryside. 


Today we recall the lift that came 
with the invasion of Africa. We saw the 
landings, the early successes, the heart- 
break of Kasserine Pass, the victory at 
Hill 609, and the triumph over Rommel. 
Then came Sicily and Italy. At home we 





found the effort quickening. The country 
was producing ships, planes, tanks, guns, 
Ducks, and jeeps at unbelievable speed— 
stamping them out like cookies. 


It is easy to forget the impatient 
months when the invasion force was be- 
ing built and trained in England. But no 
one who saw it or wrote about it will ever 
forget D-Day or the cheers and tears of 
the French, or the Belgian children lined 
up at a roadside singing “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” at the top of their voices. 
We remember how the Germans struck 
back through the Belgian snows when 
victory seemed so close. Then the heroic 
stand at Bastogne. 


It was in the drive across the 
Rhine that we finally saw the full out- 
pouring of the nation’s power: the host 
of planes, the torrent of weapons, an army 
with greater striking force and greater 
speed than the world had ever seen. 


This achievement—the glory of 
V-E Day—belongs to the armies, the na- 
vies, the air forces, the merchant marine, 
and the men and women of the shops, 
factories, and shipyards. But we are proud 
and grateful that we were able to see it 
and tell about it. And we like to feel that 
our week-by-week account has helped in 

















; When an apple or citrus crop is ready for market, there's no 
time to lose in grading, counting, and packing. So many of 
the large growers use an ingenious and expeditious device 


Why you can which you might call a ‘‘fruit chute.’’ Ungraded fruit of all 
sizes rolls down a chute in which there are holes of gradu- 

Cou nt on Getting ; ated sizes. The smallest fruit drops out of the parade through 
the smaller holes into boxes or baskets below. The larger 

9 or 1,002 Pippins | fruit rolls over the smaller holes and continues toward the 


bottom of the chute. And as each apple or orange drops 
“ / through the right-sized hole, it usually registers itself on a 

ws We MUO. ‘ Veeder-Root Counting Device.Then the figures on the faces 
Z of these Veeder-Root Devices give an accurate tally of each 

rag grade of fruit, as well as the total pack . . . removing all 


guesswork, preventing errors and delays, and taking a load 
off the minds of both shipper and consignee. 



















In this, and in innumerable other ways, Veeder-Root Devices are counted on 
throughout all industry and business to take loads off the mind of both producer and 
buyer, to dispel the fog of guess-counts, and to avoid the losses that result where 
guess-counts are used. It often proves an eye-opening oe to see just what it 
means to put all troduction under V ceder-Root Countrol. And a Veeder-Root engi- 
neer will be glad to show what it can mean to you . . . any time you say. 


Veeder =Root 


Hartford 2, Connecticut © In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 
Mentreal « In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new ss on request) 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


POO 


Capital Straws 





Sources close to the President say that 
John W. Snyder, St. Louis banker re- 
cently named Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, will probably succeed Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau before the sum- 
mer is over . . . In his conference with 
President Truman, Bernard Baruch made 
it a point to say that War Under Secre- 
tary Robert Patterson was doing a bang- 
up job. Patterson clashed with Truman 
on several occasions during hearings of 
the old Truman war investigating com- 
mittee .. . Reports that Attorney General 
Biddle is to be replaced any time soon 
can now be discounted. At a White 
House meeting, Biddle found that the de- 
partment’s major policies had the Pres- 
ident’s complete approval . . . The Jus- 
tice Department now plans to press the 
cases of only ten of the two-dozen-odd 
defendants of the famous mass-sedition 


a trial; indictments against the “small fry” 


will be dropped. Furthermore, the de- 
partment is considering removal of the 
case to a court outside the District of © 
Columbia. The original, mass trial lasted 
seven months, ending in a mistrial upon 
the death of the presiding judge. 


More Troop Ships 


To help speed the movement to the 
Pacific of U.S. troops in Europe, hun- 
dreds of munition ships are being hastily 
converted into troop ships by the addi- 
tion of plumbing and cooking fixtures 
and tiers of bunks in the holds. 


Navy’s Postwar Plans 


Navy Department postwar plans call 
for the disposal of many vessels. It plans 
to turn over to the Maritime Commission 
-the government disposal agency for 
ships—6,094 of its 11,924 vessels. Fur- 
ther, it proposes to lay up in drydocks and 
place in inactive status 3,554 additional 
ships and it wants Congress to appro- 
priate $120,000,000 to begin building 
facilities for these vessels. To be retained 
m active status would be 2,276 ships. 
Slated to be disposed of are: 387 com- 
bat craft including submarines; 3,482 
auxiliary and landing craft; $49 mine~ 
craft; 1,258 patrol vessels, and 668 dis- 
trict craft. In inactive status would be 


placed 709 combat vessels; 1,182 auxil- 


iary and landing craft; 462 mine craft; | 


450 patrol vessels, and 751 district craft. 


Congress and the Fleet 


There apparently is some difference 
over the size of the postwar fleet between 
the Navy Department and some members 
of Congress, who want a larger one. Rep. 
Carl Vinson of Georgia, chairman of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee, has 
indicated that he believes the Navy’s 
plans are too conservative. The commit- 
tee is now working on a bill which would 
require the Navy to give Congress at 
least 60 days’ notice before it scraps, 
declares as surplus, sells, transfers, or dis- 
poses of its property, including installa- 
tions and ships—here and abroad, ashore 
and afloat. The purpose of the bill is to 
throw a safeguard around the record- 
breaking fleet. 


White House Notes 


President Truman has asked for a re- 
port on the veterans’ rehabilitation pro- 
gram instituted by the Army Air Forces 
as a possible model for all branches of 
the armed services . . . Truman’s support 
of the Little Steel wage policy doesn’t 
necessarily mean that the formula won't 
be broken or at least stretched a bit more 
. . « Political observers have noted the 
growing influence of Ed Pauley, former 
Democratic party treasurer, at the White 
House. Recently appointed to the Al- 
lied Reparations Commission, he is tem- 
porarily _using the office formerly oc- 
cupied by Harry Hopkins. 


From Capitol Hill 


The moyement to build a postwar 
world communications policy for the 
U.S. is at a standstill as a result of a 
disagreement between federal depart- 
ments and within the industry. However, 
President Truman has agreed to look 
into the question and there are indica- 
tions that he'll knock a few departmental 
heads together so that a united front 
can be presented before Congress .. . 
Sen. Bob La Follette of Wisconsin, or- 
dinarily one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the Senate, is in the doghouse 
with colleagues over his insistence that 
their names not be put on quorum calls 
unless they are actually present in the 
Senate Chamber . . . Sen. Forrest Don- 
nell of Missouri and Sen. Glen Taylor 
of Idaho are among the most faithful 
“freshman senators” present at long- 


winded floor sessions . . . More than 200 


farm bills already have been introduced 
in this Congress . . . President Truman 
has told Senator White, minority leader, 
that he will consult with him and other 
Republicans before he fills any GOP va- 
cancy in the government. 


National Notes 


One independent meat packer always 
takes a few steaks along on his visits to 
Washington to insure getting a_ hotel 
room in the overcrowded capital. It works 
every time . . . Private home builders are 
finding new business in the govern- 
ment’s “emergency” housing program, 
known as H-3. Under it, building pri- 
orities are granted automatically in “hard- 
ship” cases. Building men have found 
many FHA offices quite liberal in con- 
struing “hardship” and as a result it is 
unofficially estimated that H-3 construc- 
tion nearly equals the volume of all 
other home building combined . . . Al- 
though Army and Ford Motor Co. offi- 
cials have indicated that bomber produc- 
tion at the government-owned Willow 
Run plant will stop in August, informed 
sources believe it may end as early as 
June. Incidentally, weekend absenteeism, 
which used to run as high as 30%, has 
now dropped to less than 12%. 





United Nations Notes 


The British expect the United Nations 
conference to meet next in London in 
September. Geneva is gaining support 
for the permanent seat, despite Russian 
repugnance . . . New Zealand, which 
has a left-wing labor government, is play- 
ing lone wolf again as it often did in 
the League of Nations, this. time against 
countries tinged with Fascism . . . Lord 
and Lady Halifax were stalled in an 
elevator between floors by a girl op- 


erator who refused to go up or down 


until they gave her their autograph 
. . . Members of the Soviet delegation 
are intensely irritated by the constant 
crowd of gawkers in the lobby of the 
St. Francis where they’re staying. They 
are also shocked by the abandon of San 
Francisco night life . . . Foreign Com- 
missar Molotoff used the bulletproof 
car in which F.D.R. rode when he visited 
the West Coast. 


Pan-American Votes 


Voting power at San Francisco is em- 
barrassing the State Department. There is 
too much of it available to the U. S. dele- 
gation. Assistant Secretary of State Roeke- 
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feller wants to preserve inter-American 
solidarity, but he doesn’t wish to have 
solidarity look like a voting bloc. At the 
meeting of the steering committee on ad- 
mitting Argentina to the conference, the 
U. S. and all Latin American nations voted 
as one. Molotoff was reported as saying: 
“This makes me think.” 


Who Pays? 


The Soviet delegation to the United 
Nations conference originally asked for 
twenty rooms at the St. Francis Hotel for 
use as offices. They were converted from 
bedrooms. After the Soviet group arrived 
it requested that the twenty offices be re- 
converted into bedrooms. The hotel man- 
agement was unable to comply because 
oF the help shortage and suggested that 
the Soviet sailors from a ship in the bay 
might do the work. When they had fin- 
ished they went in a body to the hotel 
manager's office and asked: “Who pays 
for this?” So far the question hasn’t been 
solved, but the St. Francis hopes for an 
amicable international settlement. 


Dangerous Looting 


The civilian looting of sunken ships 
in Manila Harbor is causing a serious 
problem for the military authorities. One 
group of Filipinos was arrested recently 
or removing from a sunken coastwise 
vessel Japanese explosive wire used in 
making booby traps. The amount actu- 
ally salvaged by the looters is unknown, 
but strands of the wire have been found 
in woven bags and other souvenirs on 
sale throughout Manila. In appearance 
the material resembles black electric wire 
from one-eighth to one-half inch in diam- 
eter but it flames violently when ex- 
posed to heat or given a sharp blow. 


U. S. Plants for Britain 


Some 50 major U.S. manufacturers 
plan to establish branch plants in Great 
Britain after peace in Europe, or to move 
plants, if still standing, from Germany 
and other Continental countries. Their 
reasons include (1) the relative attrac- 
tiveness of Britain, as compared with other 
European countries, from the political 
and labor point of view and the lesser 
likelihood of state control of industry; 
(2) the expected elimination of double 
taxation; (3) the desire to produce with- 
in the United Kingdom in order to take 
advantage of blocked-sterling balances 
held by such countries as India, Egypt, 
and Argentina; and (4) as a hedge in the 
event Britain discourages imports by ex- 
change control or other measures. 


Foreign Notes 


Ivan Maisky, Soviet Vice Commissar 
and former Ambassador to London, is 
expected to be named as Russian mem- 
ber of the Moscow Reparations Commis- 
sion . . . British wine interests are ex- 
tending feelers to American wine pro- 
ducers for the negotiation of long-range 
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contracts for American wines to be sold 
in the British markets. The indication is 
that U.S. producers have established 
quality on a competitive basis with 
France . . . A Swiss engineer has de- 
signed a machine to make building blocks 
of rubble and cement. Called the Zetka 
process, it’s said to use 85% of the rubble 
from a bombed home. It soon may be 
used experimentally in Italy. 





Job for the Railroads 


Watch for the tightest restrictions of 
the entire war on rail passenger and 


freight traffic; they will begin in midsum- 


mer and extend through the fall. Trans- 
continental railroads already have 
reached the “bursting point,” and some 
priority cargoes from the Pacific Coast 
to the East are now moving by water. 
The heavy load of military redeployment 


‘from Europe to the Asiatic theater will 


greatly increase the burden of cross- 
country lines—even though as much traf- 
fic as possible will be routed through the 
Panama Canal. North-South and Eastern 
railroads may be stripped of many loco- 
motives and cars to increase the capacity 
of the transcontinental lines to meet the 
Pacific war timetable. 


Metal Tents 


The traditional cotton-duck tent may 
become a thing of the past if experiments 
being conducted by the Army are success- 
ful. Since metals will be in greater supply 
after V-E’ Day, Army. engineers are 
testing tents made from various com- 


rr eens 


. House post late this week and devote his 


binations of aluminum, steel, and cotton 


duck. They are also-toying with plywood. 
The reason is the serious shortage of cot- 
ton duck, plus the fact that despite pro- 
tective coatings, all-cotton tents rot quick- 
ly in some climates. If an all-metal tent, 
or one made mostly of metal, proves ac- 
ceptable, cotton duck later will be avail- 
able for many necessary civilian items. 


Business Footnotes 


e 


The Commerce Department is slated * 


for an even larger job of disposing of sur- 
plus war goods. Robert A. Hurley, a 
member of the Surplus Property Board, 
thinks that the disposal of surplus 
aircraft should be transferred from ‘the 
RFC to Commerce's Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Surplus activities of the 
War and Navy Departments also may be 
given to Commerce . . . Reduced carry- 
over from 1944 packs of canned fruits, 
vegetables, etc., indicates civilian market 
supplies of 145,000,000 cases for the 
1945-46 marketing, season, against 174,- 
400,000 cases in the season now ending. 
The greatest reduction will be in popular 
canned vegetables, and the Army may 
increase its set-aside requirements further 
limiting civilian supplies ...The OPA is 
investigating complaints about “dummy” 
food wholesalers. Some packers and 
canners are believed to be selling their 


production direct to retailers through 
dummy establishments, adding the ful 
wholesale markup to the producer’s cei 
ing. The OPA’s chief concern is the re 
sulting maldistribution. 








Book Notes 


Jonathan Daniels, press secretary ty 
F.D.R., is scheduled to leave his White 


time to writing a book on current Amer. 
ican politics. He already has signed sev. 
eral contracts for magazine articles and 
received a sizable advance from the book 
publisher . . . Crown Publishers is work. 
ing on a 1,200-picture history of Russia 
under the editorship of John S. Martin 
with the assistance of several Cornel 
University professors . . . Paul Scott Mow. 
rer, former Chicago Daily News editor 
and now Paris correspondent of The 
New York Post, has completed his auto- 
biography, which Houghton Mifflin will 
publish in the fall . . . Corliss Lamont, au- 
thor-son of the Morgan chairman, Thom- 
as W. Lamont, and long-time friend of 
the U.S.S.R., has signed a contract with 
Harcourt, Brace for a book on the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union. 


Hollywood's Financial Future 


Hollywood studios and film exhibitors 
don’t look for a postwar slump at the 
box office. Nearly every major studio ha 
two or more big-budget movies com- 
pleted and stored away against a rainy 
day. The high negative costs of these 
films already have been absorbed in the 
boom years so that they represent a cost- 
free product which can released if 
business conditions during the readjust- 
ment period make the production of ex- 
pensive films inadvisable. Furthermore, 
movie executives point ‘out that in the 
last depression their industry was the last 
to feel the pinch and one of the first to 
recover. Therefore, “bank nights” and 
“dish give-away” schemes aren't figuring 
in the industry’s postwar planning. 


Miscellany 


The end of hostilities in Europe will 
have no effect on the policy of sending 
top-flight radio and screen entertainers 
to that area. In fact, Army officials figure 
such shows will be more necessary than 
ever during the wearisome occupation 
period . . . As a supplement to its “How? 
America Lives” series, The Ladies Home 
Journal soon will feature sociological 
studies of how typical families in Eng 
land, France, and Italy have survived the 
war ... The young screen actress Marga 
ret O’Brien will make a series of record- 
ings for Capitol Records. They will be 
dramatic skits for children and will be re 
leased in album form . . . Certain of the 
broadcasting studios in Radio City, New 
York, which were considered tops whet 
ag Re built, are so inferior acoustica 
ly that they may be closed permanently. 
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ei Whether it’s refrigeration for 
a big city restaurant or 
a small town locker plant 
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STOUFFER RESTAURANTS — long famous in Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Detroit for the home- 
cooked quality of their foods. Stouffer’s, like many other restaurants 
throughout the nation, use Frigidaire refrigeration equipment 
extensively —to provide guests with foods that have been properly 
refrigerated— drinking water that is cooled to just the right degree 

—and an air conditioned atmosphere for dining in comfort. 












IN MANY BUSINESSES and 
professions you'll find Frigid- 
aire air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment. Here 
are just a few of them: 





. Restaurants and hotels 
Hospitals 
Markets and delicatessens 
Drug stores 
Locker plants 
Summer camps 
Institutions 
Bakeries 

- Private and general offices 
Homes and apartments 
Army camps 
Trucks and buses 
Beauty parlors 
Shoe stores 
Broadcast studios 
Funeral homes 
Ships and trains 
Apparel stores 
Barber shops 
Farms and dairies 
Telephone exchanges 
Conference rooms 
Banks 
Taverns and cocktail lounges 
X-ray and photo laboratories 
Factories of all types 
Dental laboratories 
Equipment testing rooms 
Specialty shops 
Fitting rooms 
Doctors’ and dentists’ offices 
Fruit storage warehouses 
Cheese curing rooms 
Tourist camps 


Get Free Conservation Booklet 
which tells how to care for and 
keep existing equipment in good 
repair until you can replace it with 
new pore. Get free copy from 
your Frigidaire Dealer. Look under 
‘Refrigeration Equipment” — in 
classified phone . Or write 
Frigidaire, 514 Amelia wan, 

St., Dayton 1, O. In 
Canada, 242 Commer. § 
cial Rd., Leaside 12, 
Ontario. 
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Washington aay "Trondn 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





A wave of painful disillusion is certain to break over the coun- 
try in the wake of European victory. Officials know it is coming 
and are trying to mitigate its effects, but there isn’t much they 
can do about it. President Truman’s warning against overjubila- 
tion and General Marshall’s statement that conscription would 
continue were parts of a considered wet-blanketing campaign. 


The bad morning-after taste will come from a variety of disap- 
pointments. Thousands of soldiers will go directly from Europe 
to the Pacific theater, to the intense unhappiness of their fam- 
ilies. Europe, far from returning immediately to ways of peace, 
will be upset for months and probably years by revolution, in- 
ternational disputes, hunger, and misery. At home, post-V-E 
unemployment and economic disruption will be added to the 
discomforts of wartime rationing and other restraints. 


America’s character, patience, and fortitude will be more thor- 
oughly tried in the months ahead than they have been in the 
years of the two-war struggle just passed. Administration lead- 
ers are hopeful of a fair response to an appeal for rededication 
of the nation’s efforts for two primary reasons: Victory has been 
so gradual that it has been discounted in coming; there has been 
less emotionalism in this than in the last war. 


President Truman will personally confer the Congressional 
Medal of Honor upon the 100th infantryman to receive the 
decoration. The award may be made before a joint session of 
Congress in a ceremony dramatizing America’s unfinished mili- 
tary task. ° 


Some 2,000,000 soldiers will be transferred from Europe to the 
Pacific, many without home leave. Some veterans will go east 
through the Suez Canal, others by way of Panama. Many will 
cross the Continental U. S. by rail and motor. About 1,500,000 
will remain in Europe for the time being. Up to 2,000,000 may 
be discharged during the next year, but few of these in the near 
future (see page 44). 


Tentative Army plans call for removal of 70% of the service- 
able U.S. military equipment now in Europe. Most of it will 
be shipped to the Pacific theater, but some will be returned to 
this country for training new troops. The Army of Occupation 
will supplement what is left with commandeered German 
equipment. 


Congress remains conservative in spite of pleasant personal re- 
lations with President Truman and his endorsement of the 
whole Roosevelt legislative program. On foreign issues Mr. 
Truman will win some close victories, as President Roosevelt 
would have; on domestic issues, he will suffer some defeats. It 
becomes increasingly apparent that the change in the Presidency 
will have slight effect on Congress. 


romise Bretton Woods legislation js now in the works. 
Both Administration proponents of the plan and the Republi- 
can-led opposition are in a horse-trading mood. Rep. Jesse 
Wolcott of the House Banking Committee is trying to devise 


amendments throwing specific safeguards around the use of the 





stabilization fund and thus make the plan acceptable to the 
American Bankers Association. This would virtually assure 
House and Senate approval (see page 74). 


Reciprocal-trade legislation renewing the authority of the Presi- 
dent to reduce tariffs is expected to slip through the House by a 
close vote. In the Senate opposition is even stronger. The Senate 
Finance Committee as of today would be two votes short of 
approving the Administration bill. The Senate as a whole, how- 
ever, is more friendly to the legislation than is this committee. 
Here, too, a compromise is indicated. 


Several New Deal bills either will be disapproved or bottled 
up in committee. Missouri Valley Authority legislation will be 
voted down by the Senate Commerce Committee, but will get 
second and third chances from the Agriculture and the Recla- 
mation committees. The Ramspeck bill to authorize $300,000,- 
000-a-year Federal aid to public schools has slight chance of 
getting by the House Education Committee. The Fair Employ- 
ment Practice bill, now tied up in the House Rules Committee, 
must be brought out by petition, if at all. So far the discharge 
petition contains only about 100 of the necessary 218 signatures. 


Industry will require about five months on the average to shift 
from war to profitable peace production. Capacity production 
will take longer. It will take two to two and a half months to 
redistribute government-owned machine tools to civilian buy- 
ers. A WPB survey of the civilian needs of 72 ‘industries pro- 
duced these estimates: 


The automoile industry will be slower than most. It will need 
fifteen months from the time it starts pepo gg until it can 
reach a 4,000,000-car annual production rate. The clock and 
watch industry, also slow, will need a full year to get back into 
large-scale production. 


Washing-machine and refrigerator manufacturers are getting 
special help in reconversion from the WPB because their prod- 
ucts are held essential. Farm radios, radio tubes, vacuum clean- 
ers, and sewing machines may get a similar preferred status 
soon. . 


e 
Peacetime military training won't be considered by Congress 
until next fall. Hearings will be started in June by the House 
Postwar Mi Policy Committee, but Military Affairs 
Committee won't do anything until after the summer recess. 
Church and educational organizations will oppose the 43, So 
which calls for one year of training for all 18-year-olds. These 
organizations will try to confine training to summer vacations. 


A minimum force of about 400,000 men will be required to 


police the American-occupied part of Germany, according to 
unofficial estimates. It will be mobile, easily shifted from place 
to place. Werewolf bands built around submarine crews with 
radio equipment may make serious trouble, but the Nazi under- 
qrotnd will actbe large or -welbseyitiinhd. StiUeT 


A thorough canvass of German science, postieuleshy in the mili- 
tary field, is being advocated here by a high British official. He 
wants Allied authorities to force German scientists to disgorge 
all their secrets. V-bomb developments should be studied with 
great care and research carried on in Allied countries from the 
place where they left off in Germany, he contends. 
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Petroleums Newest Research Service! 
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Both military and civilian fabrics are 
made water-repellent by new products 
derived from petroleum research. 











ber is a call to manufacturers essing. On invitation, our skilled 


who are interested in improv- 
ing processing operations and 
lowering costs. 

Socony-Vacuum Process Prod- 
ucts Research and Service already. 
is serving 30 U.S. industries with 





specialists study your processing, 
help you apply the right product 
to improve your operations. 

If there’s no product to meet 
your special needs, our laborator- 
ies work with you in developing 
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‘From John Peel’s horn 


wo the “New World Symphony”... 


BRASS 


always sounds the 
MODERN NOTE 


. 


Since time beyond recall, the music of every age has been 
memorably sung through mellow throats of Brass. Trends 
in music may come and go, instrumental designs may change, 
but Brass remains unchallenged as one of the basic mediums 
of musical expression. For no substitute can ever match 
the stirring tonal range of Brass, from deepest bass to 
highest-soaring soprano. Only metal can really ring... and 
of all metals, none rings so true, chromatically, as Brass. 
So safe to say that centuries from now, Brass will still be 
singing the new songs and swelling the new symphonies. 
There are countless other places in the arts, in industry 
and commerce, where Brass is likewise irreplaceable because 


of one of its unique qualities. And perhaps one of these 


qualities is exactly what you are looking for now, to give 
you an advantage in manufacturing or marketing a new 
product. We would like to explore that possibility with you 
...and meanwhile show you what uniform quality actually 
can mean, in Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire. 


Te BRISTOL BRASS Corporation — Makers of Brass at Bristol, Connecticut, Since 1850 








IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


(MAGINATION "= LABORATORY 


HOW IT nines FOR YOU—IN WAR—IN PEACE 


Through a window in the "laboratory desert,'' a Chrysler engineer studies the effects of dust on a truck part 


Imagination upsets geography, 
confounds the weatherman. 

It brought a desert to Detroit 
to help us equip Army vehicles 
for dry and dusty battlefields. 


Imagination invented this 
“desert in a laboratory” where 
we duplicate dust conditions on 
order, to test the dust-proofing 
of vital equipment and parts 

for tanks, guns, trucks, cars, 


Thick dust can stall a tank, or your 
car, if its electrical parts are not 
well protected. So can rain, and ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. 


In our laboratories, imagination 
is always searching better ways to 
protect products against weather and 
driving conditions. This artificial 
desert is one of many devices im- 
agination has created for test and 
development work. 


Imagination is the directing force 
at Chrysler Corporation. Its ideas 
and its discoveries, like all this 


Plymouth 
DODGE 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES PROGRAM THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


ReSoto 
CHRYSLER 


' 
(¢ 
} 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


company’s resources, are shared by 
all our Divisions. ; 

Imagination contributes to the 
guns, tanks, B-29 engines, rockets 
and other military items we produce 
in large volume. 


Before the war, this same im- 
agination added unusual value to 
the things we made for you. It put 
more than 60 high-price features 
into the Plymouth car, for example, 
without sacrificing economy or low 
cost. In peace, it can again go to 
work to improve cars and trucks. 


AIRTEMP 
Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


CHRYSLER 
Marine and Industrial Engines 


OILITE 
Powdered Metal Products 














...and when the Army nurse relaxes, 
she can well be proud of her off-duty 
dress tailored of smart Celanese mili- 
tary fabrics in attractive beige or olive 
drab. Fabrics of Celanese, the original 
truly synthetic yarn, are big favorites 
in the Services because of the many 
points of superiority that are inherent 
in these scientifically created textiles. 
They resist wrinkling and soiling... 
tailor beautifully, hold the shape of the 
garment—launder so easily. 


The Navy nurse, too, finds 
her off-duty dress of Cela- 
nese soft navy grey a 
pleasing change from duty 
uniforms. And it’s so easy to 
care for—can be laundered 
in a few minutes just in 
lukewarm suds, only a mod- 
erately warm iron is needed 
for pressing. 





J ---T will well and faithfully 
j discharge the duties of. the office, <] 
upon which I am about to enter.” | 





WITH THESE closing words of the officers’ oath, the war 
nurse enters upon one of the noblest of all careers. She 
will fully recognize her duty and her privilege, to bring 
blessed relief and comfort to our casualties on every fight- 
ing front. No tribute is too great for the war nurses of the 
United States Armed Services . ..and no qualified woman 
can perform a finer service for her country than becoming 
a military nurse. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Many of the summer dress uni- 
forms of the Navy nurses, 
noted for smartness, are tailored 
of lustrous Celanese “whites”. 
Sea air and salt water do not 
cause deterioration. They are 
naturally cooler and like all 
Celanese “bright whites,” do not 
yellow under the hottest sun. 





Celanese Yarns and Fabrics are the product of years of TEXTILES 


research in synthetic textiles, plastics and chemicals by 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave. e ane S ed ; nian 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. CHEMICALS 
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Gd, . A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY ° 


Volume XXV Number 20 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


¢ VICTORY IN EUROPE °- 


End of 





reatest War in History 


Shifts Knockout to the Pacific 


Victory in Europe Complete; 
Allies Now Turn Efforts Toward 
Smashing Jap War Machine 


A peace that passeth all understanding 
came to the world this week. It was anti- 
climactic, it was premature, it was con- 
fusing, it was the greatest news snafu of 
all time—but it was wonderful. On the 
2,075th day of the biggest, costliest war 
in history, some 25,000,000 men ceased 
fighting. The hardest peace ever to fall on 
a nation in modern times was meted out 
to Germany by the 48 countries that 
had declare. war on the Reich. Ahead 
lay the difficult problems of the peace 
and the hard struggle to bring to an end 
the other half of the global war, the war 
against Japan. But for a few days at least 
a great burden was lifted from much of 
mankind. 

Tuesday, May 8, was the official V-E 
Day in the United States. At 9 a.m. Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman broadcast a short 
speech to the nation reminding all that 
the “fighting job” would not be done un- 
til “the last Japanese division has surren- 
dered unconditionally.” Then the Presi- 
dent read his proclamation announcing 
that “the Allied armies, through sacrifice, 
devotion and with God’s help, having 
wrung from Germany a final and uncon- 
ditional. surrender.” _ 

A few minutes after the President 
spoke, Prime Minister Churchill an- 
nounced that hostilities would officially 
end throughout Europe at 12:01 a.m. 
Wednesday, May 9 British time (fighting 
actually ceased at 11:01 p.m. Central Eu- 
ropean Time). He proclaimed both May 
8 and 9 as Britain’s official V-E Days and 
ended with a rousing: “Advance Britan- 
nia! Long live the cause of freedom! God 
save the King!” 


Snafu Peace: That was the official 
news for which the world had been 
waiting for nearly two weeks. Through- 
out the United States, in London, Paris, 


Moscow, and dozens of other capitals - 


bells pealed, crowds shouted—or prayed 
~and in general rejoiced (see page 44). 
But the official celebration was an anti- 


climax nearly everywhere except in Rus- 
sia. In one of the greatest scoops in- jour- 
nalistic history, the Associated Press 
broke the news of the German capitula- 
tion 24 hours before the official release 
(see page 80). The Germans themselves 

ad earlier announced their surrender in 
a broadcast by Count Lutz Schwerin von 
Krosigk. 

The capitulation was actually signed 
at 2:41 a.m. Monday at General of the 
Army Eisenhower's headquarters at 
Rheims in northern France. Both Church- 
ill: and President Truman stood ready 
to read their victory proclamations. But 
somehow it turned out to be hard for 
them to get in touch with Stalin to ar- 
range a coordinated announcement, and 
impossible to sarang it for Monday. One 
story was that Stalin wanted to talk to 
the Soviet representative who signed the 
surrender before he committed himself. 
The result was the wild but officially pre- 
mature celebration in New York, London, 
and Paris. Only the Russians had no vic- 
tory hangover on Tuesday. They, didn’t 
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know of the surrender until Stalin was 
ready to announce it. - 

An entire nation died at Rheims on 
Monday morning. For days the end had 
been obvious to all and it was equally ob- 
vious that the task of Grand Admiral Kar] 
Doenitz, who succeeded Hitler as Fiihrer, 
was to surrender what remained of the 
German armed forces. 


Then finally, as in 1918, the Germans 
came to the Allies and asked for terms 
—any terms. However, it was not so simple 
as 1918, when the German representatives 
were escorted across the desert of no 
man’s land and taken to the famous Wag- 
on Lits restaurant car in the Compiegne 
Forest, where for almost two hours Mar- 
shal Ferdinand Foch loudly and. slowly 
read out the terms of surrender, And it 
was in terrible contrast to the scene that 
took place in the same railway car in 
1940 when a jubilant Hitler dictated a 
harsh peace to the French. 

This time Grand Admiral Doenitz from 
his headquarters—presumably located in 
Norway—contacted Allied Supreme Head- 
quarters. He then sent Gen. Admiral Hans 
Georg von Friedeburg, the sad-faced, 
lachrymose officer who negotiated the 
surrender of the Germans in the north to 
Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery. Friedeburg arrived at Eisenhow- 
er’s headquarters at Rheims on Saturday. 
After the negotiations began it turned out 
that Friedeburg didn’t have the power to 
offer unconditional surrender. On Sunday 


End of the Nazi Reich: General Jodl (center) signs 
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North Sec 


The last-ditch pockets turned into traps where the Germans fought: 
hopeless battles and then quit in army groups 


_ NEWSWEEK 


Doenitz sént a man who did—a tall, ram- 
rod-stiff Prussian, Col. Gen. Gustav Jodl, 


-~ new Chief of Staff of the German Army. 


Jodl pleaded and argued through Sun- 
day night—to no avail.’ Early Monday 
morning the Germans gave in and agreed 


' to the terms set by the Allies. Corre- 


spondents were summoned to the 30- by 


_80-foot, map-lined personal war.room of 


General Eisenhower. Lights blazed fierce- 


» ly and throughout the ceremony photog- 


raphers scrambléd’ madly about. Across a 
rickety wooden table Jodl and Friedeburg 


‘faced the Allied représentatives—Lt. Gen. 


Walter Bedell Smith, Eisenhower's Chief 
of Staff, looking weary after 33 hours of 
negotiating; Gen. Francois Sevez, the 
breathless French Assistant Staff Chief: 
and Gen. Ivan Susloparoff, the Russian 
representative, accompanied by a transla- 
tor with a bald head and a baleful eye 
which he fixed on the Germans. 

At exactly 2:41 the signing of the four 
copies of the documents—one each for 
Britain, the United States, Russia and 
France—was completed. Jodl asked per- 
mission to speak. He rose from the black- 
topped table. Every muscle in his pock- 
marked face was taut with emotion. In 
half-choked voice, he said: “With this 
signature, the German people and armed 
forces are for better or worse deliv- 
ered into the victors’ hands. In _ this 
war, which has lasted more than five 
years, both have achieved and suffered 
more than perhaps any other people in 
the world.” 

Later on Tuesday the surrender was 
formalized between the Germans and 
Russians directly in Berlin with Marshal 
Gregory Zhukoff, cofnmander of the First 
White Russian Army, signing for the So- 


-viets and Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, 
_ Commander-in-Chief of the Wehrmacht, 


signing for the Germans. - 

The’ Reich had dropped to the lowest 
estate ever reached by a modern nation. 
Grand Admiral Doenitz himself broadcast 
the requiem: “Soldiers of the German 
Wehrmacht . . . are starting out on the 
bitter road to captivity . . . The founda- 
tions on which the German Reich was 
erected have collapsed . .. The [Nazi] 
party has left the scene of its activities. 
With the occupation of Germany, power 
has been transferred to the powers of 
occupation.” 


Selective Surrender: The pattern 
taken by events leading up to the German 
capitulation was as anticlimactic as the 
surrender itself and as wrapped in mystery 
as the rest of the negotiations. In the first 
place, Heinrich Himmler, the Gestapo 
chief, apparently abruptly dropped out of 
the picture. His name was last mentioned 
when Count Folke Bernadotte, the Swed- 


-ish go-between, arrived in Stockholm 


without any reply to.the three-power de- 
mand that Himmler surrender: to. the 
United States, Britain, and Russia togeth- 
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er and not to the United States and Brit- 
ain alone, as Himmler had proposed. 

Thereupon Admiral Doenitz took over 
—and immediately proceeded so far as he 
was able, to see to it that the Germans 
surrendered only to the Americans and 
British. On May 4, he qualified the sur- 
render of the German forces in Holland, 
Denmark, and northwest Germany to the 
British by broadcasting that: “The war 
against the Western Powers has become 
senseless and will only lead to the shed- 
ding of precious German blood. Resist- 
ance against the Soviets is being continued 
to save:as many Germans as possible from 
the Bolshevik terror.” 

To a considerable extent, this strategy 
succeeded. It is part of the nature of un- 
conditional. surrender that it is almost im- 
possible to refuse it when offered. The re- 
sult was the extraordinary spectacle, un- 
paralleled in military history, of the Ger- 
mans fighting fiercely against the Russians 
in order to get to points where they could 
surrender to the Americans and British. 
The German High Command communi- 
qué on May 5 had this Alice in Wonder- 
land statement. “Further units of our 
Ninth and Twelfth armies have fought 
their way through to American-occupied 
territory.” 

The obvious German objective was, 
even in defeat, to split the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans from the Russians. Furthermore, the 
Germans were attempting to build up the 
legend of a Reich that went down heroi- 
cally fighting Bolshevism while it was 
stabbed in the back by the British and 
Americans. Count von Krosigk broadcast 
that Germany “formed the bulwark of 
Europe . . . against the Red flood. She 
could have saved Europe from Bolshevism 
had her rear not been menaced.” In what 
may be a corollary to this policy, the 
Doenitz regime also apparently decided 
to cooperate officially with the western 
Allies. The Germans were ordered to help 
repair railways insofar as they were per- 
mitted, not to blow up bridges, not to 
sabotage ships, and “abstain from any il- 
legal fighting activity in the Werewolf or 
other organizations in enemy-occupied 
western territories.” 

The Nazis had vanished from the scene. 
But a new German plan to regain power 
by a division between the Western pow- 
ers and the Russians was already taking 
shape. 


Battlefield Surrender 

The mighty war machine which the 
Nazis built to conquer the world flew into 
pieces last week. Under the hammering 
blows of General of the Army Eisenhow- 
ers offensive, the vast pockets where the 
Nazis planned to carry-on a war beyond 
war turned out to be traps for what re- 
mained of the Wehrmacht. 

The German crackup began in Italy, 


where Army Group “C” surrendered on 
May 2. In swift succession, the Germans 
in the other major pockets followed suit. 
They surrendered their forces in Holland, 
Denmark, Helgoland, the Frisian Islands, 
and Northwest Germany on May 5, and 
Army Group “G” in Western Austria and 
Bavaria on May 6. And on May 7 the 
Germans surrendered everything left. 


Surrender South: On March 2, two 
German officers representing Gen. Karl 
Wolff, Nazi plenipotentiary and chief of 
Elite Guard Tmuticns in Northern Italy, 
approached Allied agents in Switzer- 
land with peace feelers. Six days later 
they returned to the unidentified Swiss 
border town, accompanied by Wolff, 
who professed willingness to discuss 
surrender. He said that Field Marshal 
Albert Kesselring, then commanding Ger- 
man forces in Italy, would fall in line. 
Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander, Allied commander of the Mediter- 
ranean theater notified the Allied gov- 
ernments. 

The Allied officers returned to Italy 
and Alexander opened his offensive. That 
brought definite assurances from Wolff. 
On April 28, a plane brought the Ger- 
man peace delegation to Alexander’s 


headquarters in the Italian royal sum- 
mer palace at Caserta. The Germans, a 
lieutenant colonel and a major respec- 
tively appearing for Col. Gen. Heinrich 
von Vietinghoff, new German com- 
mander in Italy, and Wolff, wore ci- 
vilian sports clothes. 

Sitting on a chair at one end of a 
highly polished table, underneath a ceil- 
ing which still bore Fascist symbols, the 
two Germans took turns putting their 
signatures on five copies of the agree- 
ment on the afternoon of April 29. Lt. 
Gen. W. D. Morgan, Alexander’s Chief 
of Staff, sitting at the other end of the 
table, signed them swiftly. 

Thus the German command turned 
over nearly one million men. 


Surrender North: The stage for capit- 
ulation to Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery meanwhile had been set by 
the greatest disorganized surrender in 
German history. As the Russians swept 
through the province of Mecklenburg to 
Rostock, the Germans declared Hamburg 


- an open city and the British entered. 


Montgomery sent a spearhead across the 
Elbe River to Wismar on the Baltic, where 
it met the Russians. The Germans re- 
acted like terror-stricken rats. By the 





The news of victory brought joy 
to the hearts of men over most of the 
world. 


London: “V-E Day was like Christ- 
mas,” Mary Palmer of NEWSWEEK 
cabled. “Union Jacks and Allied flags 
hung from almost every building. The 
war-weary people of Britain clogged 
the streets, the churches, and the pubs. 
Piccadilly seethed with celebrating 
crowds who spewed from the side- 
walks into the streets. At one end of 
Shaftesbury Avenue I saw GI's doing 
an Indian dance in a circle of applaud- 
ing admirers. Somebody got hold of 
some Roman candles and shot them 
into the night sky. Deep-throated boat 
whistles blended with nearer song- 
fests of “There’ll Always Be an Eng- 
land,’ ‘Tipperary,’ and anything else 
easy to harmonize. 

“The London sky was reddened by 
the flames of victory bonfires. Up and 
down the streets in the center of town 
GI's, .Tommies, women in long dresses, 
and bare-legged girls sang and 
shouted. Many of them wore pink pa- 
per caps and swung rattlers, Lon- 
don’s pent-up emotions boiled over. 
It was the biggest holiday in the 
world.” 


Manila: From the Philippines capi- 
tal, William Hipple, Newsweex war 





V-E Day: The Biggest Holiday in the World 


correspondent, wirelessed:. “The first 
flash came at 10:41 p.m. just before 
the 11 o'clock curfew. The word 
spread rapidly from mouth to mouth 
and the local newspapers soon had ex- 
tras rolling. Soldiers, hurrying to their 
quarters to escape the MP’s, were 
obviously impressed and happy, but 
there was no hat throwing or back 
slapping. ‘That ought to hurry things 
over here against those Jap bastards,’ 
said one.” 


Paris: The French capital indulged 
in an emotional orgy. Hundreds of 
thousands jammed the streets while 
planes dropped flares and fireworks 
popped and fizzléd in the sky. Police 
seized the first few extras because of 
the unauthorized story, but then de- 
sisted. On the official announcement, 
the air-raid sirens screamed for three 
minutes. The government issued ex- 
tra rations of wine, potatoes, butter, 
salt, and canned foods. For the mo- 
ment, all friction between the Allies 
vanished. Frenthmen once a 
treated the Americans and British as 
liberators. 


The Front: The attitude of the men 
who won the war was summed up by 
a remark of an American soldier in ~ 
Germany: “Well, where do we go 
from here?” 
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Under the Brandenburg Gate with the Red flag flying from the Victory chariot Russians herd prisoners taken in Berlin 


tens of thousands they sped along the 
roads toward the Allied lines. The prison- 
er bag amounted to an estimated 300,000 
in three days. 

On May 3 a German delegation of four 
came to the British with a white flag and 
a curious request. They were Admiral 
Hans Georg von Friedeburg, new com- 
mander-in-chief of the German Navy and 
also a general of the army, General Kin- 
’ sel, chief of staff to Field Marshal Emst 
Busch, Wehrmacht commander in the 
north, and two officers of their staffs. 
Brought to Montgomery’s headquarters 
on Liineburg Heath—the great training 
ground of the German Army south of 
Hamburg—they asked acceptance of the 
surrender of three German armies—the 
Twelfth, Twenty-first, and Third Panzer 
—which were fleeing from the advancing 
Russians. Montgomery flatly refused, tell- 
ing them to negotiate with the Russians. 

Countering with a demand for the 
capitulation of all forces opposing him, 
including those in Denmark, Helgoland, 
and the Frisian Islands, Montgomery 
gave the Germans a look at his opera- 
tional map of the western front. Then he 
let them think it over at lunch, which the 
Germans ate by themselves to the sound 
6f the sobs of Friedeburg, who burst into 
coe as soon as Montgomery was out of 
sight. 

At 4 o'clock Friedeburg and an aide 
went back to the German lines. The next 
afternoon at 5 the admiral returned to 
sign the. agreement. A cold drizzle 
whipped down as the German’ delega- 
tion awaiting Montgomery stood before 
a weather-beaten tent. 


Montgomery, wearing British battle- 
dress with red lapel tabs and his field 
marshal’s insigne, finally sauntered down 
the path, bearing copies of the surrender 
agreement. To reporters he said out of 
the corner of his mouth: “This is the 
moment.” When he entered the tent 
the Germans snapped to attention. Mont- 
gomery sat down and waved them to 
chairs around a table covered with blue 
cloth. As cameras clicked, Monty put on 
horn-rimmed spectacles and read the 
terms. 

One by one the Germans signed, be- 
traying no emotion. Then, taking up the 
wooden pen, Montgomery wrote his name 
on the copies. Later he remarked: “This 
is a good egg.” By that he meant the 
prisoners that fell into his hands. They 
totaled somewhere between 500,000. and 
1,000,000 men. 


Surrender Southeast: The wholesale 
debacle of the Wehrmacht in Italy and 
Northern Germany took the little spirit 
that remained out of Lt. Gen. Fritz 
Schultz’s Army Group “G” which op- 
posed the Allies in Western Austria and 
Bavaria. Seventh Army infantry divi- 
sions, poundin through the mountains of 
the “National Redoubt,” burst into 
Berchtesgaden, the sleepy Bavarian town 
Hitler used as a rural retreat. SS men had 
burnt the Fiihrer’s chalet before fleeing. 
American soldiers ran their flag up the 
pole that had borne the swastika and then 
dipped it to half-staff in mourning for 
the late President Roosevelt. On May 4, 
the 108rd Division of the Seventh Army 
reached the Brenner Pass, continued 


Sovfoto 


south, passing armed Germans who 
saluted them with precision, and made a 
juncture with men of the American 28th 
Division from Italy at 10:51 a.m. at the 
town of Vipiteno. 

That evening, a German delegation, 
acting on the authority of Field Marshal 
Albert Kesselring, southern front com- 
mandant, entered the Third Division’s 
lines near Salzburg on a surrender mis- 
sion to Gen. Jacob L. Dever’s Sixth Army 
Group headquarters. The ten emissaries, 
headed by Lt. Gen. Hermann Foertsch, 
found Devers and other generals outside 
of Munich in the art museum of Prof. 
Joseph Thorak, reported to have been 
Hitler’s favorite sculptor. 

“It’s understood this is unconditional 
surrender,” Devers said incisively. When 
Fdertsch nodded, the agreements were 
signed. The dour-faced Germans marked 
maps with blue pencils to show the posi- 
tions of their troops. They confessed that 
they knew little of what they had to 
surrender. They guessed there were be- 
tween 200,000 and 400,000. men. 


The Last Pocket: The German sur- 
renders at Rheims and Berlin sealed the 
fate of the remaining German forces. The 


‘Norwegian garrison apparently prepared 


to march eastward and give up to the 
Swedes. German forces on the Channel 
Islands, the Aegean Islands, and in_the 
French ports waited for the Allies to come 
and take them over. In the great south- 
eastern pocket an-estimated. million men 
of army groups A, E, and South battled 
the Reds (see map, page 32), to the last. 
But it was the end of them too. 
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Missing: The Corpse — 


Smoke and flame poured from the re- 
mains of the gray and somber Reichs- 
chan in Berlin. The windows 
which ] on the wrecked Wilhelm- 
strasse were blocked high with stacks of 
books out of which poked German ma- 
chine guns. Behind them slumped the 
gunners, stiff in death, with Iron Crosses 
pinned to their uniforms. The main en- 
trance was barricaded with large boxes 
of crosses and oak leaves. 
In the high-codlinged, grandiose rooms 
the floors shook and glowed with heat 
from raging fires. “Nothing was visible 
through the smoke and the heat,” wrote 
a correspondent—least of all, any si 
that might lead to Hitler’s body or dis- 
close his manner of death. 


At the White House President Truman 
told reporters last week he was con- 
vinced Hitler was dead. He based ‘his 
opinion on what he called the best pos- 
sible evidence at this time. 


Take Your Choice: Thé Moscow 
Radio quoted Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels’s captured assistant, Dr. 
Hans Fritsche, as telling his interrogators 
that both Hitler and Goebbels committed 
suicide in the doomed German capital. 
(The Russians later said they had 
Goebbels’s body.) It also reported that 
Berliners generally believed Hitler to 
have committed suicide. Later still, Mos- 
cow quoted Fritsche as saying that Hit- 
ler’s body “has been hidden in a place 
which will be impossible tg find.” 

Another version -was that Hitler died 


of a cerebral hemorrhage. (His father 
died of a stroke.) General of the Army 
Eisenhower announced from Supreme 
Headquarters that Heinrich Himmler 
told Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden 
at their meeting April 24: “Hitler was so 
ill that he might already be dead. At 
any rate, he could not live more than 
two days longer. General Schillenburg, 
who was also present, added that Hitler 
was suffering from a brain hemorrhage.” 

Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt, 
taken prisoner by the United States Sev- 
enth Army, contributed the fact that 
when he last saw Hitler in Berlin on 
March 12 the Fiihrer was “Shaking as if 
he had the palsy.” Rundstedt thought the 
Fiihrer actually was killed in Berlin be- 
cause “he was a brave man.” 

From a German military hospital at 
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lieve it to be uncontradictable. 


were ill prepared, they possessed 
mous manpower and industrial 


war 


tralize these two countries. 


was the German key problem. 


at England demanded not only 
| of the English Channel. 





Though Germany’s potential enemies 
enor- 
re- 
sources which, given time to change 
over from a peace to a war footing, 
would vastly exceed its own. As these 
tials were largely concen- 
trated in Russia and the United States, 
it was essential for Germany to neu- 


Russia was sidetracked by treaty and 
as no effort on Germany’s part was like- 
ly to win over the United States, it was 
imperative. to win the war before 
America was ready. This meant that the 
whole of Europe—less Russia—must 
either be overrun or neutralized in the 
shortest possible time. And as England 
was the most ungettable of all Ger- 
many’s European enemies, its reduction 


War requirements were therefore half 
millions sipd-als perl, hecense to. gat 
e 


conquest of France, but also the crossing 


The Blunder That Caused Germany’s Defeat 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.BE., DS.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by 
wireless)—Ger- 
many’s initial mis- 
take was unpre- 
paredness: The 
war was launched 
with . insufficient 
means. This may 
seem a_ strange 
statement, seeing 
how utterly un- 
ready its enemies . 
were. Yet I be- 


The land half of the problem was 
worked out with meticulous thorough- 
ness; but its sea half, so it seems to me, 
was shelved. 

If so, then the initial German blunder 
was as much a psychological as a ma- 
terial one. The means to invade were 
lacking because the spirit of the English 
was misjudged. France collapsed, yet 
England stood firm. The U-boat cam- 
‘paign did not bring it to its knees and 
the air assault proved a fiasco. 

Strange to relate, this initial defeat in 
no way would seem to have opened the 
eyes of the German General Staff. The 
key problem remained. Therefore, as 
England could not be invaded, the only 
course left was for Germany to strike at 
England’s naval power by depriving its 
fleet of its sole remaining bridgehead— 


gypt. 

The opportunity to strike this blow 
resented itself directly. Italy aban- 
oned its neutrality. Instead of ordering 

the Italians to occupy Tunisia and so 
gain the shortest sea route to Africa, 
and instead of'sending a powerful Ger- 
man Army to Libya to advance on 
Egypt, the German command did noth- 
ing until the following spring. Then they 
invaded the Balkans and occupied 
Crete, and, from outward appearances, 
it seemed their intention was to invade 
Turkey in order to come down on Pales- 
tine and Egypt from the north while the 
Italians, now rei by Rommel, 
pushed into Egypt from the west. 

Then the German commanders did 

what Napoleon time and again said no 
generals should ever voluntarily do: 


They changed their line of operations. 
They abandoned the solution to their 
key problem—the defeat of England— 


that is, clear its eastern flank—before the 


land, and (2) strongly reinforce Rom- 


- two main enemies—Italy and Germany. 


and substituted for it the defeat of Rus- 
sia. Why they did this is unknown; but 
my. reading is that the German com- 
mand decided to settle with Russia— 


British were ready to fall on the. west- 
ern. Further, it seems to me that, fear- 
~ the Russian reaction, oa con- 
sidered it too risky to invade Turkey. 


Granted that this last reason is 
valid, which in my opinion it is, in order 
to maintain their line of operations, all 
that was necessary was: (1) to assume 
a strong defensive against Russia in Po- 


mel in Libya. Had they done so, and 
even had the Russians attacked, they 
would almost certainly have been driven 
back in rout. Almost as certainly would 
Rommel have occupied Egypt, and by 
doing so would have turned the Medi- 
terranean into a German lake. Thus 
England, and later America, would have 
been deprived of an overseas base of 
operations from which to attack their 


It was not the battle of Stalingrad 
that changed the whole course of the 
war. It was the battle of Alamein, and 
this battle was lost by the Germans be- 
cause they changed their line of opera- 
tions, which change they made because 
from the very moment the war was 
launched they were unprepared to solve 
the key problem—the storming of the § 
English Channel. 
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SURRENDER 





Amberg, Bavaria, Maj. Erwin Giesing, 
the physician who examined Hitler after 
the bomb attempt last July 20, expressed 
doubts that the Fiihrer died of a stroke. 
He declared: “When I last saw Hitler 
[last Feb. 15] he was sound of heart and 
hmgs ... his condition could not have 
deteriorated to such an extent in the 
ten weeks since I last saw him.” . 


‘Ivan Is at the Door’ 


Out of the catacombs of the broken 
city, out of the sewers and the cellars and 
the choking dust, stumbled the men who 
were to rule the world. They came with 
their heads down and their hands up, 
holding tablecloths, handkerchiefs, baby 
cloths—anything that looked like a sur- 
render flag. 

Retribution had come to Berlin. Mar- 
shal Stalin announced the city’s fall on 
May 2 with a victory salute of 24 rounds 
from 324 guns just after Moscow lifted 
its blackout. In the slaughter of Ber- 
lin the Germans lost 343,000 in killed or 
captured, and the terrible 325-mile trail 
from the Vistula to the Wilhelmstrasse 
involved 1,800,000 German casualties. 


The Glum and Hungry: All day in 
Berlin the long gray columns of the van- 
quished shuffled wearily through the 
streets. Complete hopelessness on their 


~ 


grimy bearded faces, they tramped- in 
humiliation under the massive sandstone 
arch of the Brandenburg Gate, its eight- 
eenth-century Chariot of Victory sur- 
mounted now by the red hammer and 
sickle banner. Red Army tommy-gunners 
watched them as they continued down 
the Unter den Linden, toward the mon- 
ument of Frederick the Great with its 
symbolic figures of Moderation, Justice, 
Strength, and Wisdom. Ahead were the 
inevitable prisoner-of-war cages and the 
possibly long years of rebuilding cities 
destroyed in the heyday of Nazism. Some 
5,000,000 civilians were estimated to 
still be in Berlin—facing starvation and 
disease. 

But under Col. Gen. Nikolai Berzarin, 
Soviet Commandant of the Berlin occu- 
pation forces, order began to emerge. 
In the comparatively undamaged sub- 
urbs, factories and municipal institutions 
were restored with the enforced aid of 
special German squads of engineers. The 
Russians hoped that some, electric sta- 
tions and water mains would be working 
in a very few days. Twenty hospitals 
were opened to care for wounded civil- 
ians: Food began to trickle in from the 
outlying districts, and the Red Army 
opened some bakeries and food stores 
for the starving population. Berliners 
lined up with documents and identifica- 
tions, and stared wonderingly at™ the 


signs being plastered on the shattered 
walls: “The Red Army has no intention 
of exterminating the German people.” 


Last Message: At Zossen, 20 miles 
south of Berlin, the Russians found the 
underground headquarters of the Ger- 
man General Staff. In the telegraph room 
the clock had stopped at twenty minutes 
to three, the moment on April 31 when 
the general staff had fled. Correspond- 
ents found the last exchange of messages: 

Q. Is there nobody in Berlin who 
could be sent off with a dispatch? 

A. There is not. 

Q. My God, what is happening? 

e We've fought ourselves to a stand- 
s 

Q. Attention, I have an urgent mes- 
sage for Field Marshal Keitel . 

A. I told you, we are not accepting 
anything else... . 

Q. I should like to know what your 
situation is. 

A. They have all ratted. I am the last 

. there is a noose around my neck 
. Ivan is at the door. I’m cutting the 
wires.® | 

But the lone operator never cut the 
wires. When the Soviet tommy-gunners 
marched in, he forgot the noose and 
meekly put up his hands. 





®From the transcript of a 


loscow broadcast 


picked up by the Columbia pe oe _ 
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The Calendar of the War in Europe 
1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—France and Great Britain de- 
clare war on Germany. 

Sept. 28—Poland surrenders. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


1940 

§ March 12—Russia and Finland sign 
peace. : 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades the Low 
Countries; Winston Churchill be- 
comes Prime Minister. 

June. 2—Four-fifths of BEF saved from 
Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against Allies. 

June 22—French sign German armi- 
stice. 

Aug. 15—German planes bomb London, 
beginning “blitz.” 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

1941 

April 6—Germany invades Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 

June 22—Germany invades Russia. 

July 14—Churchill and Roosevelt an- 
nounce Atlantic Charter. 

Dec. 7—Japan attacks Pearl Harbor. 





The European War in Retrospect 


Dec. 8—United States declares war on 
Japan. 

Dec. 11—United States declares war on_ 
Germany and Italy. 


1942 
Aug. 19—Commandos raid Dieppe. 


Nov. 3—Rommel beaten near Alamein. 
Nov. 8—Allies land in North Africa. 


1943 
Jan. 24—Roosevelt and Churchill at Cas- 
ablanca demand “unconditional sur- 
render.” 

Feb. 2—Stalingrad won by Russians. 
May 12—North Africa campaign ends 
with German debacle in Tunisia. 

July 10—Allies invade Sicily. 

July 25—Mussolini ousted. 

Sept. 3—Italy surrenders uncondition- 
ally. Allies land on Italian toe. 

Nov. 28—Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin 
meet at Teheran. 


1944 

Jan. 27—Leningrad completely freed. 

June 4—Rome falls. 

June 6—Allies land on Normandy. 

June 15—Germans begin robot bomb at- 
tacks on England. 

June 238—Russians open great summer 
offensive. 

July 20—Hitler escapes bomb: attempt 


4 


on his life and purges high army of- 
ficers. 

Aug. 15—Allies invade Southern France. 

Aug. 23—Rumania quits Axis. 

Aug. 25—Paris liberated. 

Aug. 26—Bulgaria capitulates. 

Sept. 19—Finland signs armistice. 

Nov. 3—Canadians clear Antwerp, eas- 
ing supply problem. 

Dec. 16—Germans break out in Ar- 
dennes, delaying Allied offensive. 


1945 

Jan. 12—Russians open winter offensive. 

March 7-31—Anglo-American armies 
cross the Rhine. 

April 12—President Roosevelt dies. 

April 18—Vienna falls. 

April 25—American First Army meets 
Russians at Torgau on Elbe River. 
April 28—Mussolini killed by Partisans. 

May 1—Hitler’s death announced. 

May 2—Berlin falls. 

May 2—German Army surrenders in 
‘Italy and part of Austria. 

May 5—German Army surrenders in 
Holland, Northwestern Germany, and 
Denmark. 

May 6—German Armny surrenders in 
part of Austria and Bavaria. 

May 7—German land, sea, and air forces 
pl unconditionally. 
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THE NEXT BATTLE: ORDER VS. GERMAN CHAOS 





The Allied Task 


As their armies wound up 
work in the Reich this week the 
Allies faced a second Battle of 
Germany—that involving admin- 
istration of the worst-wrecked 
country of modern times. The 
Nazis had indeed achieved their 
ideal of “planned chaos” before 
the victors had evolved a plan 
of rehabilitation. 

The fundamental trouble was 
that at the Crimea conference 
the Allies reached no more than 
a top-level agreement on dis- 
arming Germany and extirpating 
Nazism. In addition, the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission in 
London, which was_ charged 
with working out the details for 
the occupation of Germany, has 
so far accomplished only about 
20 per cent of its work. That 
means the working out of 80 per 
cent of the details will be left to 
the Allied Control Commission 
to be set up immediately inside 
the Reich. 

This commission will be com- 
posed of four representatives, 
one each from the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and France. The 
American representative will be 
General of the Army Eisenhow- 
er; and the British, probably 
Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander. The commission was 
originally seheduled to sit in 
Berlin but may be moved to an- 
other city because of the im- 
mense damage done to Berlin. 

Under this commission, Germany will 
be divided into four zones—the British 
in the northwest, the Russians in the 
east, and Americans in the southwest, 
and the French in the Rhineland. Definite 
lines of demarkation between these zones 
have not yet been drawn. Vienna was 
also supposed to have been occupied 
a compli- 
cated plan by which the whole city was 
divided into four zones. However, the 


| Russian conquest of Vienna has forced 


a revision of this schedule. Another prob- 
lem still.to be worked out is the extent 
to which the French demands for a larg- 
er zone in Germany are to be met. 

That is the framework of the organiza- 
tion through which the Allies will at- 
tempt to administer Germany. How it 
works will largely depend on the extent- 
to which the four powers can te 
in solving some of Sdghent preblains 
ever to face any organization. The chief 
ones, even as they shape up give some: 
indication of the trouble-ahead. 





International 

The problem of Germany: What do we do with people 

like this little girl picking up the remains 
of her doll in wrecked Leipzig? 


armies has left the western Allies with 
as many as six or seven million German 
prisoners. The Russians hold about 
2,000,000. The questions that must al- 
most immediately be decided are wheth- 


- er these men are to be fed in accord- 


ance with the Geneva Convention—and 
if so, how; or whether some are to be 
turned over td the Russians and the 
French for reparations labor and whether 
the United States and Britain will use 
them as military labor inside Germany. 
In addition, some 11,000,000 displaced 

of many. nationalities must still 
be moved out of the Reich. 


Food: Present plans in the American 
zone at least call for a basic food ration 
for the enya Ae 1,150 calories a day 
per person erican troops receive 
4,000 calories a day). The unofficial poli- 
cy. of Military Government for Germany 
—the new name for Allied Military Gov- 
ernment—is that no food will be brought 
into the Reich because of the worldwide 
shortage and prior demand of the United 
Nations. However, MGG qualifies this to 
the extent that if starvation becomes 
‘wholesale, if there is serious rioting, if 


epidemics threaten, exposing our 
troops to disease, th 


may have to be faced in the near 
future, for German hoards of 
food cannot last more than 380 to 
60 days (see page 46). 


‘Transport: The second basic 
problem is to restore the almost 
completely wrecked German 
transport system. The Germans 
themselves must largely do this, 
and, according to a broadcast 
last week by Dr. Albert Speer, 
former Minister of Armaments 
and War Production, the Doenitz 
regime has ordered them to 
the Allies every aid in rehabilita- 
ting the transport system. 

A serious complication in re- 
storing transport, however, may 
arise if the Russians change the 
railway fauges in their zone to 
the standard Soviet broad gauge. 
There are some indications the 
Russians intend to convert all 
Eastern Europe ‘to the broad 
gauge. They have already con- 
verted a number of lines leading 
into Berlin. This would create an 
economic barrier straight across 
the heart of Europe. 


Industries: The problem of 
what to do with German indus- 
try has barely been scratched 
However, a Morgenthau plan for 
the “pasteurization” of German 
industry has been abandoned. 
The question now is the extent 
to which it will be restored. Two 
NEWSWEEK correspondents cabled ac- 
counts of the trend of thinking: 

Mary B. Palmer, acting chief of News- 
wEEx’s London Bureau, gave this analy- 
sis: “The plan which is gaining supporters 
amon e Anglo-Americans, and is 
thought to be favored by the Russians 
also, is the reindustrialization of Ger- 
many within strict limits. The first of 
these limits is continuing inspection and 
control of factories by the Allies. The sec- 
ond is the sorting of war industries from 
necessary peacetime industries. The third 
is integrating German industry with the 
entire pe economy. The underly- 
ing goal be to assure that Germany 
cannot be self-sufficient.” 

Joseph S- Evans Jr., chief of the Paris 
Bureau, wired as follows: 

“The only plan for Germany at present 
looks toward the rehabilitation of primary 
industries such as sanitation, water and 
light plants, first to fill military needs and 
second to care for sick prisoners of war 
and displaced persons. Mining, food 
growing, and food processing, reestab- 

ent of synthetic-rubber production 
come high on the priority list, as well as 
production of construction materials.” 
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The Skin of Our Teeth 


One of the anomalies of this war lies 
in the fact that, despite a long initial se- 
ries of defeats, the British, Americans, 
and Russians have never seemed to doubt 
for one moment that they would win, 
while the Germans, despite a long series 
of initial successes, never seemed cer- 
tain of ultimate victory. Yet the history 
of the war to a considerable extent 
is the history of the narrow escapes the 
Allies have had from defeat. These oc- 
curred in all spheres—on land, on sea, in 
the air, and in the field of new weapons. 


On the Land: The Germans would al- — | 


most certainly have won the war if they 
had been able to invade Britain after the 
defeat of France in 1940. To the British, 
this is still the narrowest escape. Actually, 
the Nazis, as captured Field Marshal Karl 
von Rundstedt (see page 40) admitted 
last week, had no workable plan for in- 
vading Britain and were, in fact, incapable 
of doing so. The Field Marshal explained 
that what invasion craft the Germans 
could gather together were “apple car- 
riers” and that the German Navy was un- 
equal to the task of protecting them. It 
was the existence of the British Navy in 
this case which saved Britain. 

The threat of invasion continued to 
hang over Britain through the entire 
summer and fall of 1940, in spite of the 
weakness of the German Navy. If the 
Luftwaffe had been able to neutralize 
the Royal Air Force and gain complete 
superiority over the Channel, the Ger- 
mans might then have risked an invasion 
even in the face of British naval superi- 
ority. But the Nazi air force failed to 
gain this superiority. That was why the 
daylight raids on Britain were abandoned 
after September 1940—not because of 
excessive German losses. The Luftwaffe 
was quite capable of taking those losses, 
but had obviously failed in its objective 
of knocking out the RAF. 

After their failure to invade England 
in 1940, the Germans had another chance 
to win the war by striking in the second 
most important center of British power— 
the Middle East. The British had in- 
volved themselves in the disastrous Greek 
campaign, had lost all their gains in 
North Africa, and suffered heavily in 
damage to the Mediterranean Fleet. Syria 
was in the hands of Vichy, while an 
Axis-inspired rebellion had started in 
Iraq. 


Middle East Mystery: The way was 
open for the Germans and Italians to take 
the Middle East. Why they did not do 
so is one of the mysteries of the war, 
for it might have been accomplished 
without the diversion of substantial forces 
from the coming Axis onslaught against 
Russia. : 

Again in 1942 the Axis had a similar 


chance of taking the Middle East (see 
General Fuller’s War Tides). Gen. Erwin 
Rommel crashed through North Africa 
all the way to Alamein. Both the British 
and Americans, in fact, expected to lose 
the Middle East. What the British called 
“the flap” was on in Alexandria and 
Cairo as the evacuation of officials began. 
Once again, however, the Axis failed to 
throw in all its available forces. In the 
German case, the explanation was prob- 
ably preoccupation with the impending 
Stalingrad campaign. But that does not 


chance to win the war—the smashing of 
the Allied invasion of Western Europe. 
It was a very good chance, for if D Day 
had turned out to be a fiasco, it would 
have meant militarily that another year 
would pass before a second assault could 
be launched. Politically, the effects in 
Britain and the United States might have 
been disastrous. Finally, an Anglo-Amer- 
ican failure would have put a heavy 
strain on relations with the Russians. 
The Germans, as the facts have now 
come out, were not much of a threat to 





International 


Weapons that almost succeeded: Americans inspect a jet-plane plant in a salt mine... 


éxplain why the Italian Fleet, for ex- 
ample, was not sent against the British. 

The invasion of Russia—ultimate mis- 
take though it may have been—also 
brought the Germans to the edge of com- 
plete victory. They almost achieved it 
with the near capture of Moscow in De- 
cember 1941. The Russians themselves 
expected it and. had moved most of their 
government to Kuibyshev. Somehow, 
the German tank columns were thrown 
back on the outskirts of the capital. 

It may turn out that the Germans were 
closer to final victory in Russia in 1942 
than in 1941. The defeat at Stalingrad 
has obscured the fact that the Nazis at 
that time had occupied nearly all the in- 
dustrially productive sections of the So- 
viet. And it was only by the narrowest of 
margins that the Russians were able to 
hang on. But hang on they did, and there- 
after, as the abortive Kursk offensive 
of 1948 demonstrated, the Wehrmacht 
never again had the power to threaten 
Russia’s existence. 


Mistake in Normandy: After the fail- 
ures in Britain, the + acaba and 
Russia, the Germans had only one more 


the Allied landings. The chief reason 
seems to have been the strategy of not 
concentrating all available forces against 
the Normandy invasion. They apparently 
feared other invasions at different points. 
On the tactical side, Rundstedt said the 
decisive factors were the Allied air bom- 
bardment, which destroyed rear com- 
munications, and the tremendous support 
given by Allied naval guns, which made 
it impossible to move troops up to the 
immediate front. 

The German Ardennes offensive last 
winter was a last desperate gamble by 
the Nazi High Command to gain time. 
Its objective was delay, apparently with 
the idea that the Germans could develop 
their secret weapons further and possibly 
turn the trick with them. ' 


In the Air: The Germans nearly suc- 
ceeded in winning the war with their 
night bombing campaign against Britain. 
The British have never officially revealed 
just how near exhaustion they were. How- 
ever, if the Luftwaffe had been able to 
increase the scale of its bombing, it is 


quite possible that the British industrial . 
machine would have been broken down 
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and the ports would have been so crippled 
as to reduce vital imports. to a trickle. 
The night blitz against Britain was the 
Germans’ only serious attempt to win the 
war by bombing. Thereafter, they re- 
verted to their original idea that the plane 
was to be used primarily as an instrument 
of tactical support. 
Thus the only chance the Germans 
then had of winning in the air was by the 
‘development of new types of lente 
which could make most Allied craft ob- 
solete. Such a turn of events could con- 


to winning decisive results with the sub- 
marine. The new wolf-pack tactics drove 
up the totals of tonnage sunk to a disas- 
trous rate once again. And again the 
threat was beaten only by the narrowest 
of margins and by new tactical means. 
In the last few weeks there have been 
indications that the Germans, had they 
been able to continue the war, intended 
to launch perhaps the most dangerous of 
all their submarine offensives. Neutral 
sources say that Germany’s new sub- 
marine, mass-produced in sections, and 





ceivably have given the Nazis victory. 
The imminence of the danger has been 
revealed by underground jet-plane fac- 
tories captured by the Allies inside Ger- 


many. The London Evening Standard re-. 


ported last week that some of the planes 
in = underground factories were yas 
nically superior to anything possess y 
the Allies and if the Germans had had 
time to produce them in quantity, they 
might have altered the balance in the air 


war. 


On the Sea: The Germans never had 
a chance to achieve victory with their 
navy. They used it almost entirely as a 

iversionary or special-purpose force, as 
in the invasion of Norway. As in the last 
war, they banked on the submarine as a 
decisive instrument, and as in 1914-18, 
they used it with deadly effect. 

The first great submarine threat came 
in 1941, after the Nazis organized U-boat 
bases from Spain to Norway. In April of 
that year they sank 581,251 gross tons of 
shipping. It was only by the narrowest 
of margins—and with American help— 
that the British staved off the threat. 

Again in 1942 the Germans-came close 


Associated Press radiophoto 
« « - while a Briton looks at almost completed submarines captured in Bremen 


recently operating in the Atlantic, might 
have had devices (on which the Ger- 
mans have been experimenting) designed 
to defeat detection by sonic or electronic 
means. The so-called Schnorkel or breath- 
ing tube allows the U-boats to stay out 
for longer periods and lie in the bottom 
awaiting their prey. 


New Weapons: Perhaps the Nazis 
most nearly approached overwhelming 
victory with their work on secret weap- 
ons. The most disastrous development the 
Allies have faced throughout the war was 
the possibility that the Germans had pro- 
duced a workable atomic explosive. This 
threat reached a peak around Christmas 
1943, when the Nazis boasted they could 
“blow up half. the globe.” Censorship 
still forbids publication of details, but 
the threat was real and terrible. 

The buzz bombs as such probably 
could not have won the war for the Ger- 
mans. But V-1 might havé destroyed 
London and wrecked Allied plans for the 
Continental invasion if the Nazis had 
been able to use it as soon and in the 
quantities they e A 

The rocket bomb in some ways pre- 


sented a greater ultimate menace than 
V-1, but not as much immediate threat. 
Here again the weapon was deveined 
too late for it to have a decisive effect. 
It represented the last of the German 
chances to achieve victory—an incredible 
series of chances, so many of which came 
so desperately close to success. 


Terrible Cost 


The European phase of the war alone 
will go down as history’s costliest con- 
flict—in lives, in money, in property de- 


. struction. Germany has been largely de- 


stroyed and it is impossible to estimate 
the fantastic damage suffered by other 
European countries. Even the losses in- 
flicted on the United States, Britain and 
Russia are difficult to reckon. However, 
enough information is available to show 
the global nature of the cost. Here is 
how it roughly breaks down for the three 
great Allies: 


United States: Victory in Europe cost . 
approximately 800,000 Army casualties. 
The latest figures released by the War 
Department showed up to March 31: 
183,284 killed; 431,765 wounded; 67,- 
008 missing; 52,996 prisoners. In addi- 
tion, the United States suffered thou- 
sands of naval casualties in Europe while 
5,000 merchant seamen also lost their 
lives. Defense and war expenditures so 
far total more than $277,600,000,000. 
Probably two-thirds of this—$185,000,- 
000,000—was spent in Europe. 

Since the beginning of Lend-Lease in 
October, 1941, to February, 1945, the 
United States shipped 16,250,000 tons 
of material to Russia at a total cost of 
$8,225,000,000. In the same period Great 
Britain received $11,332,000,000 worth 
of Lend-Lease, not including war servic- 
ing to ships, bases, etc. 


Britain: The British have not yet brok- 
en down their total war costs, which 
amounted to $107,000,000,000 up to 
April 1945—largely spent on the Euro- 


~ pean conflict. Casualties totaled 1,305,505 


to Feb. 28, including 144,542 civilians 
killed or injured in the blitz and by V ~ 
bombs. Houses destroyed in Britain wu 
to September 1944, 200,000; render 
uninhabitable: 250,000; damaged, about 
4,000,000; still to be repaired: 250,000. 


Russia: The Soviet’s total casualties 
have never been officially estimated but 
they are unofficially calculated to total 
between 10,000,000 and 20,000,000, in- 
cluding civilians. The Moscow radio has 
announced plans are under way to con- 
struct 90 new cities, some of them as 
large as Detroit or Pittsburgh, to re- 
place those shattered. by war. The Lon- 
don Economist estimated that 90 per cent 
of Russia’s iron, steel, and coal-producing 
capacity must be restored. 
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HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN 





A Junker Explains 


The stiff-backed Prussian with the 
chilly gray eyes hesitated a moment. 
Then he turned to the American officer 
on asked for a cigarette. “This is a pain- 

py awiguers for an old soldier,” he said 
ow voice. “After AS years... a 
<e painful experience.” 

Thus Field Marshal Karl Gerd von 
Rundstedt, scion of an old military fam- 
ily, break-through commander in Poland, 
France, and Russia, and possibly the 
outstanding German soldier of this war, 
accepted his capture last week by Sec- 
ond Lt. Joseph Burke, an American tank 
officer commissioned only three weeks 
previously. Rundstedt was taken without 
a shot while eating dinner at his home 
in the spa of Bad Télz 25 miles south of 
Munich. He was under a doctor’s care 
for a heart ailment and shortly after - 
capture suffered an attack. 


The Horse’s Mouth: But two days lat- 
er the 69-year-old prisoner of war walked 
with a steady stride before assembled 
yk a at American Seventh 

Headquarters, bowed a slight, 
battle bow from the waist, and sub- 
mitted to an interview. 

He started by insisting that he had 
not been taken prisoner willingly; if he 
had not been a hospital patient force 
would have been necessary: “It is. one 
of the most shameful and despicable 
affairs for an officer to be taken without 
fighting back or age, Fs resistance.” As 
the questions came at him through an 
American major acting as_ interpreter, 
Rundstedt evaded none of them. 





The reasons for Germany’s defeat? It 
was due, said Rundstedt, to (1) the Al- 
lies’ strategic and tactical bombing cam- 
paigns, (2) Germany’s lack of feel for 
motorized transport, and 8) the power 
of Allied naval guns which madé “ab- 
solutely impossible” the bringing up of 
reserves to the Normandy beachhead 
when the landings took place. 

But the main reason—wasn’t it the 
German attack on Russia? “That is hard 
to say. If the Russians had attacked us, 
it would have been the same story.” 

Why did the Germans turn east on 
Russia instead of invading England? 
“No attempt was made in strength to 
invade England, but a plan ‘was drawn 
up and preparations were made. It was 
then decided that it was impossible.” 

What about Pearl Harbor? “Japan has 
never meant anything in Germany as 
far as this war is concerned . . . the Jap- 
anese were not at war with the Rus- 
sians.” 

How good did he consider the Amer- 
ican generalsP “I am amazed by their 
war of movement, their ability to take 
advantage of the enemy’s weak points.” 


Of Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. - 


Montgomery: the best British general 
who ever led a British Army. “He has 
proved that in North Africa, i in Italy, and 
elsewhere.” 


Full Bag 


A rich collection of German field x mar- 
shals, Nazi officials, and assorted Axis 
hangers-on fell to the Allies last week. 
The biggest of the catch: 

Marshal Paul Ludwig Ewald 


@ Fiel 


Associated Press Radiophoto from Signal Oorps 


Marshal von Rundstedt (left): A “painful experience” after 48 years _ 





von Kleist, expert on mechanized. war- 
fare who ‘unsuccessfully tried to break 
the siege of Stalingrad. 
@ Field Marshal Hugo Sperrle, chief of 
the Luftwaffe in-the west. 
@ Field Marshal Baron Maximilian von 
Weichs, former German commander-in- 
chief in the Balkans. 
@ Field Marshal Wilhelm Ritter von 
Leeb, the expert on defense who directed 
the unsuccessful assault on Leningrad. 
@ Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, the 
brilliant, harsh embodiment of a Prus- 
sian officer, and the unsuccessful attack- 
er of Moscow. Apparently killed a week 
before in an air attack ona German cdl- 
unin, his body was found by the British. 
@ SS Obergruppenfiihrer Max Amann, 
deputy for Heinrich Himmler and former 
drill sergeant of Adolf Hitler in the last 
war. Amann held Nazi party membership 
card No. 8. 
@ The notorious Governor General of 
Poland, Hans Frank. ee by the 
Seventh Army’s 86th Infantry Division 
in Berchtesgaden, after trying unsuccess- 
fully to commit suicide by slashing his 
wrists, Frank swore he “disapproved” 
of the Polish atrocities. 
@ Admiral Nicholas Horthy, 77-year-old 
former Regent of Hungary. Captured in 
gee castle near Weilheim, Bavar- 
the U.S. Seventh Army, Horthy 
had y Gs under arrest by the Nazis ever 
‘since he announced on Jan. 16 that Hun- 
gary was suing for an armistice with the 
Soviet. Horthy read to correspondents a 
| letter he had pre for President Tru- 
man’ detailing “the unfortunate circum- 
stances our nation has had to deal with,” 
and asking that he be allowed to tell his 
side of the story. at the peace conference. 
hes gis Pound, 60, goateed American- 
oet and Italian Fascist radio prop- 
jon ist who exhorted Americans against 
their war effort. Pound, under indictment 
in the United States for treason, was ar- 
rested near Genoa, Italy. 


The Newly Free 


Out of the salt-mine prisons and the 
concentration camps of Central Europe 
last week there came the men of all na- 
tions who fought against Hitler.. Some 
who were liberated: 

Five former Premiers of France—Ed- 
ouard Herriot, Edouard Daladier, Albert 
Sarrout, Paul Reynaud, and Léon Blum; 
Kurt Schuschnigg, the former Austrian 
Chancellor; two French generals—Mav- 
rice Gustave Gamelin and Maxime Wey- 
gand; the former French Ambassador to 
Berlin and Rome, André Frangois-Poncet; 
the former Warsaw underground chief, 
Lt. Gen. Tadeusz Komorowski (General 
Bér); Pastor Martin Niemoeller, the Ger- 
man.,anti-Nazi;. First..Lt. John Winant 
Jr., son of the United States Ambassador 
to London; Viscount Lascelles, nephew 
of King George VI of England. 
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LIBERATION: THE LITTLE COUNTRIES REJOICE 





The Czechs: Nick of Time 


Liberation came almost too late for 
the Czechs. On May 6 the Czech under- 
ground rose in Prague, hoisted the red, 
white, and blue national flag over the 
ancient Hradcany Castle, and proclaimed 
the restoration of the republic. The Ger- 
mans immediately took measures to sup- 
press the rising with force. The American 
Third and two Russian armies rushed to 
the rescue of the beleaguered Czechs as 
fast as their tanks would carry them. But 
only the surrender of the Germans in 
Berlin on Tuesday brought final libera- 
tion to Czecho-Slovakia. 


Even the Germans Cheer 
Liberation of Denmark 
The long night ended for Denmark 


last week. On May 6, British transport — 


planes landed on the Copenhagen air- 
port and disembarked a small force to 
accept the surrender of some 300,000 
German troops in the small kingdom. The 
Danish underground had cleaned up 
about 1,000 Hipomen, the Nazi-con- 
trolled police, who holed up in Gestapo 
headquarters, and arrested 10,000 quiis- 
lings. .King Christian, who retained the 
confidence and affection of his peo- 
ple during the occupation, immediately 
formed a new government around Dr. 
Vilhelm Buhl, the Premier the Nazis had 
ousted in 1942. NEwswEeEx’s Stockholm 
correspondent arrived in Copenhagen the 
day of liberation and sent this story. 


The Magic of rg omy hee intense is 
the enthusiasm that King Christian’s ad- 
visers have asked him to refrain for the 
moment from resuming his habit of tak- 
ing an early morning ride through the 
city on his white horse—he would most 
certainly be mobbed by cheering crowds 
and well-wishers, 

The few British soldiers and Anglo- 
American newsmen here are having a 
tough time themselves keeping the joy- 
maddened, kind-hearted Danes at bay. 
On Saturday it was as much as one’s life 
was worth to let go a single word of Eng- 
lish in public—it meant being surrounded 
and almost torn to pieces by well-wishers, 
particularly by women. : 


Britons found it prudent to remain in- | 


doors the first day of liberation. We 
newsmen do not need identity papers or 
passes in this town. A couple of words 
of English open all the doors and break 
all the police lines, There are no taxis 
available, but all an English-speaking 
person has to do is to wave to a re- 
sistance-movement automobile—the driver 
gives you a lift gladly to any place you 
want to go. 

The answer in a nutshell as to why the 





eee 
King Christian reigns again in Denmark 


Danes are so glad to get rid of the Ger- 
mans I found yesterday ona visit to the 
Dagmarhus, a massive concrete office 
building on a block in the center of the 
city. There Nazi Governor Dr. Werner 
Best held sway until he,was forced to flee 
Saturday: after begging the Danish pa- 
triots almost on his knees to protect hi 
life. In Dr. Best’s office, prominently dis- 
played on the wall, was an expensively 


amed drawing of an obviously Teutonic. 


savage with a spiked club, some cabalistic 
sign resembling the Elite Guard device 
and this motto: “God helps him who 
helps himself.” 

Another thing I saw was German sail- 
ors killing themselves Jap-fashion down 
in the harbor, where lie the cruisers 


- cluded his remar 


Holland Rises Gingerly 


Blighted Holland showed an amazing 
contrast to the comparative comfort in 
which Denmark celebrated its liberation 
from Germany. With one-fourth of its 
territory flooded after the Nazis opened 
North Sea dikes, with some 4,000,000 of 
its people lacking clothes and facing 
starvation, ‘and with disease such a men- 
ace in the western regions that all in- 
habitants had to be placed under irnme- 
diate quarantine, the Netherlands seemed 
prostrate. Yet emaciated’ men, women, 
and children found. strength to dance in 
the streets at the news, defying the fire 
of unrepentant Nazi troops. 

The jubilation throughout Holland 
was seen even from the air by William 
Wilson of Newsweex’s London bureau, 
who flew over the devastated country in 
an Eighth Air Force bomber, one of 
those delivering food from England. 

“The Dutch bedecked even their fa- 
mous windmills with flags to celebrate 
the German surrender,” Wilson cabled. 
“Flying to Amsterdam, I saw farms, city 
houses, and public buildings all flying 
red, white, and blue national flags and the 
standard of the House of Orange. Masses . 
of Dutch civilians thronged roads and 
streets waving small flags at the food 
planes. We crossed the Dutch coast at 
The Hague, flew beyond Amsterdam and 
back to sea without sighting a single 
German uniform. 

“Comparatively little damage could be 
noted in either city, but much of the coun- 
try west of Amsterdam was under water. 
In most areas it seemed about 2 or 8 feet 
deep, judging from its height against the 
buildings. Between the flooded areas:were 
many fields bright with yellow and purple 
tulips. When our wing of 40 planes, each 
carrying 71 sacks of food weighing 3,500 
pounds, arrived at the airfield it was al- 
‘ready covered by thousands of other 
sacks, a few of which had split and 
spilled long trails of white flour across 
the cratered runways.” 


The Curse: When Lt. Gen. Charles 
Foulkes, commander of the Canadian 
First Corps in Holland, laid down sur- 
render terms for Field Marshal Johannes 
Blaskowitz and learned that he would get 
a prisoner bag of 120,000 plus assurances 
that the Nazis would remove all -explo- 
sives hidden in the dikes, he relaxed his 
military formality long enough to re- 
mark: “Not so vo me: the a» reac- 
tion, as expressed by Johann Fabricius, 
the noted poet, was bitter. Speaking over 
the American Broadcasting Station in 
Europe (ABSIE), on a program beamed 
to the German le, Fabricius con- 
by saying: “Let this 
be known: You marched into Holland 
against our will. Today your soldiers 
march into captivity. And the curse of 
the Dutch population follows them!” 
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THE PACIFIC: WAR WITHOUT QUARTER 





Invaders Wet Their Feet 


in Oil From Borneo Wells 


The Allies last week took their first step 
back to the rich oil fields of the East In- 
dies* (see Admiral Pratt’s War Tides). 
Landing on tiny Tarakan Island off the 
east coast of Dutch Borneo on May 1, 
Australian, Dutch, and American . forces 
met increasingly bitter Jap resistance as 
they bored out of their 1-mile beachhead 
to take the island’s main airstrip and port. 
William Hipple, NEwsweEeEk war corre- 
spondent, cabled this eyewitness account 
of the Tarakan invasion. 


I went in with a group of Australians, 
Dutch, and Americans. One of the Dutch 
officers carried an old-fashioned brown 


> 


leather suitcase and looked as if he meant 
to stay awhile. We were laughing and 
joking about the ease of the thing until a 


barrage of heavy enemy mortar shells be- 


gan whoomphing out in the water. We 
pulled up on a muddy reef and waded 
through the oil-covered water onto the 
beach. To our left a big oil tank was still 
burning. A dozen other large tanks were 
full of holes and burned out. 

Unloading had to go swiftly. The tide 
dropped nine feet in three hours and 
soon LST’s and LCI’s and smaller craft 
were high and dry on the gooey, oily 
mud bank. But by that time there was 
enough ammunition, equipment, water, 
and rations ashore to last until the tide 
rolled: in again. 

A. column of bedraggled Chinese and 
Javanese laborers limped out of the holes 
and hills, survivors of the bombardment. 


They were still frightened, but they did 
not appear unhappy. You wore your 
arm out returning snappy salutes. One 
old, barefoot Chinese with a crew hair- 
cut, wearing a brown sports. coat and 
gray flannels, ‘told a Dutch officer that 
several thousand natives and laborers 
had left for the mainland some time ago. 
The Japs had kicked them off because 
they were short of food and no Jap “ 
had been able to put into Tarakan for 
three months. 

Veteran Aussies of Tobruk, Alamein, 
and New Guinea fame flung themselves 
into battle as if it were the war’s tough- 
est beachhead and with such a zest they 
seemed to enjoy it all. Most of them wore 
their familiar wide-brimmed slouch hats 
but no steel helmets. I asked why. A 
digger said: “Helmets are too bloody 
heavy to cart around. If you get hit in 
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Borneo: Potential Oil Producer for the Allies in the Pacific 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


The landing at 
Tarakan, off Bor- 
neo, was accom- 
plished with little 
enemy resistance. 
Probably there 
are fewer Jap 
troops on Borneo 
than on other 
nearby islands, 
and since com- 
munications by 
* land are nil or 
very poor and Jap reinforcements must 
come by air or sea, both of which we 
control, the chances for organized de- 
fense of the island seem rather poor. 


‘Tarakan ‘and other air bases on nearby 


islands had been bombed for some time 
previously. 

Borneo, the third largest island in the 
world, and second only to New Guinea 
in the Dutch East Indies chain, may 
play quite an important role in the fu- 
ture, particularly if the war against the 
Japs runs on for any great length of 
time. About 730 miles long with an 
average width of 350 miles and contain- 
ing some 290,000 square miles, of which 
the Dutch holdings are about 212,740 
square miles, Borneo is rich in resources 
but highly undeveloped. 

Most of the holdings are along the 
sea coast; the interior contains high 
chairs of mountains stretching along its 


length, something after the manner of. 


New Guinea. This part of the island, 
and it is the greater part, is practically 
unexplored jungle. Borneo is known, 


however, to be great oil-producing coun- 
try and, so far as can be estimated now, 
its potential for production is greater 
than that of any other island in the 
Dutch East Indies. ; 
Should its resources be developed in 
time, Borneo could play a ‘definite role 
in supplying the forces now fightin 


_ Japan with that much-needed asset, oi 


—which, in lieu of what countries in the 
Southwest Pacific could supply, must 
now come overseas from sources much 
farther away. 

Before the war, Tarakan in Dutch 
Borneo alone had produced nearly 
960,000 tons of almost pure oil, needing 
little, if any, refining. It could be de- 
livered to deep-draft ships lying along- 
7 the piers at the rate of 2,000. tons 
a day. 


About 340 pepe Rann “¢ "s lies 
Balikpapan, site of a large oil refinery. 
Before the war, the oil supply kept on 
hand amounted to 80,000 tons, and ships 
could lie slong piers in 33 feet of 
water, safe ocean swells and 
storms, and receive oil piped to them 
at the rate of 450 to 515 tons an hour. 

About 800 miles south of Tawitawi 
lies the Javan port of Surabaya. Java is 
not an oil-producing island, but Sura- 
baya was the site of large oil refineries, 
where ships could lie alongside 
tected piers, and have oil piped to them 
in almost unlimited quantities. Along 
the’: séa route ‘north 
pone se gee Strait ‘to Tawitawi, 
and on to distribution points for 


2. 


from Surabaya 


our armed forces fighting the Japs, lies 
a potential oil route when the key points 
in Borneo can be occupied by the Allies 
and production and transportation re- 
sumed. . 

In Sarawak, a British protectorate, 
lies Miri, an oil-production site. It has 
never been fully exploited, but its po- 
tential for production is supposed to be 
immense. There is no harbor, but ships 
drop an offshore anchor, then fill from 
submerged pipe ‘lines. Miri is only 90 
sea miles from Brunei Bay, protected 
and capable of holding an almost un- 
limited number of naval ships, trans- 
ports, and other craft. 


But Borneo has other assets be- 
sides being an oil-producing island. Its 
sttategic value is high. Geographically 
an extension of the Philippines, it prac- 
tically interposes its bulk between the 
Malay Peninsula and the Celebes and 
other islands to the east. It controls 
the Macassar Strait, the Java Sea, and 
its outlets on the south, being only 
about 210 miles from Java. To the 
southwest it is only 250 miles across the 
Karimata, Gaspar, and Banka Straits 
to Sumatra. Borneo is about 300 miles 
from Singapore while the strategic 
South China Sea and the Natuna 
_s Anambas Islands are within easier 


Borneo ‘is an excellent site from 
which to intensify the air blockade al- 
ready. begun from the Philippines, as 


well as to supplement the work prob- 


ably soon to start in the Indian Ocean. 
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THE PACIFIC: WAR WITHOUT QUARTER 





the ead, you gets hit in the blinking ’ead.” 
As I left the beach with Borneo oil 
clinging to my boots, I again ran into my 
Dutch officer friend with the suitcase. 
I asked him the obvious question, wheth- 
i good to be back in the Nether- 


- Jands Indies. 


“My word,” he grinned, “that it is!” 


Davao: Without a Banzai 


When Jap troops swaggered into Davao 
on Mindanao in the Southern Philippines 
three years ago, the huge Jap civilian 
population swarmed out to welcome them. 
Last week, as the American 24th Divi- 
sion seized the port after a 180-mile 
thrust through Mindanao’s jungles, it ex- 
pected a different welcome: civilian snip- 
er bullets and sullen Japanese shopkeep- 
ers barricaded in their stores. 

Instead, the doughboys found the city 
a ee ee aay tompabmndispar 
American S. a few enemy sui- 
cide squads es 5 after the bulk of 
Jap civilians and soldiers alike had fled to 
the hills. Thus, without so much 
as a banzai charge, the Japs gave 
up their largest and last major 
foothold in the Philippines. 


‘6 > 
Rangoon: ‘Japs Gone 

American fliers sweeping over 
Rangoon spotted a large sign 
reading “Japs Gone.” Later, a 
lone British airman noticed that 
the spacious Mingaladon air- 
drome near the city seemed 
abandoned, and decided to land. 
When no one challenged him, 
he parked his plane and made 
his way into Rangoon. Natives 
said the Japs had fled the week 
before. Climbing into a flimsy 
sampan, the airman sailed down 
the Rangoon River to tip off 
British amphibious forces com- 
ing up from the sea. The next 
day, May 8, Rangoon was occu- 
pied with hardly a shot fired. 

To the tough; grimy Allied 
soldiers’ who had fought the 
three-year-long Burma _ cam- 
paign, the capture of the big 
port was an anticlimax. Elab- 
orate preparations had been 
made to seize it. Instead the 
British Fourteenth Army simply 
captured Prome, while other 
units moved down the Manda- 
lay railroad, took the holy city 
of Pegu, and blocked the main 
escape route over the Sittang 
River into Thailand. 

To prevent the Japs from pull- 
ing out by sea, the British East 
Indies Fleet moved in. Indian. 


sralnagyees flipped out of low- 
ying planes into the swamps 
20 miles below the city. Tiny 


landing craft sliding over yellow mud 
banks brought more infantrymen. The 
Japs had been in such a hurry to get out 
they left the dock area undamaged and 
failed to set fire to the main buildings 
(as the retreating British did in 1949). 


Significance-—— : 


In eae Shonen and the Burma cam- 
paign—with casualties of 347,000 includ- 
ing 97,000 dead—the Japs relinquished 
one of the main bastions of their Asiatic 
a The Eseswes now asad one =, 
ply ships in Rangoon an matérie 
up the Mandalay railroad into Lashio, 
where trucks can pick it up for the haul 
over the Burma Road into Kunming and 
the Chinese front lines. Rangoon can also 
be turned into a major staging area for 
the drive on Singapore (the capture of 
which is necessary to establish a direct 
reek ue telaploymane), Emme of ce 

up oyment). ead Of cross- 
ing into Thailand after the fleeing Japs; 
the British were thus expected to head 
for Singapore. 
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Capture of Rangoon opens up a railhead for : 





China and a seaway to Singapore 


The Okinawa Puzzle 


To American doughboys and Marines 
on Okinawa, enemy strategy had been 
as puzzling as a Japanese ideograph. The 
Japs had waited until the Americans 
were thoroughly entrenched and well on 
the way to victory. Then they opened up 
with wasteful and desperate attacks. 
Last week, with only a 12-mile stretch 
of Southern Okinawa left, Jap despera- 
tion reached a new peak. 

First, 600 enemy troops paddled 
through the darkness in small boats 
toward points behind American lines on 
the island’s east and west coasts. Ameri- 
can guns speedily boxed them in, and 
by morning most of the Japs were wiped 
out. One unit never reached shore. 
Next, Jap suicide boats plowed into the 
giant armada of American ships lying off 
shore. As naval guns chopped down 
fifteen enemy vessels, swarms of Jap 
planes roared in through a hail of anti- 
aircraft fire. For five light surface ships 
sunk, the enemy paid 168 planes. 

Finally, Jap troops spilled out 
of concrete fortifications along 
their defense line across South- 
ern Okinawa and rushed toward 
Seventh and 77th Division posi- 
tions. American artillery ripped 
up supporting tanks, and 3,000 of 
the 4,000 attackers were killed 
outright. The rest threw away 
their arms and fled in screaming 
disorder. 


Wages of Patience: While 
the Japs frittered away their 
strength in such senseless raids, 
the Americans used a different 
formula—slow, steady advances 
with overwhelming air and artil- 
lery support to cut casualties. 
Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner 
Jr., commander of the Tenth 
Army, called this “prairie-dog” 
warfare. 

To relieve battle-weary troops 
of the 27th and 96th Divisions, 
Buckner put two fresh outfits, 
the 77th Infantry and the First 
Marine Division, into the line 
above the port of Naha. Then 
the Americans moved ahead for 
new gains. The Marines pushed 
to within a mile of Naha; the 
77th inched toward the village 
of Shuri (ancient ~ capital of 
Okinawa) in the center, and the 
Seventh by-passed the east-coast 
airstrip of Yonabaru, making the 
deepest thrust so far into the 
formidable enemy line. 

Meanwhile, Okinawa-based 
Navy search planes swept far to 
the north and sank twenty enemy 
ships. in the Tsushima Straits 
where Admiral Togo whipped a 
Russian fleet in 1905. 
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AT HOME:. A NATION REDEDICATED 








And Now Japan 


For nearly a month the nation had 
been caught in an emotional wringer. All 
but en g the national consciousness 
was a parade of events without parallel: 

The death of President Roosevelt! Fall 


of Vienna! San Francisco conference! Pé- - 


tain’s surrender! Juncture of Western 
Allies and Russians at the Elbe! Asso- 


ciated Press’s false surrender story! Exe- 


cution of Mussolini! Capture of Munich! 
Death of Hitler! Surrender of Germans in 
Italy! Fall of Berlin! Surrender of Ger- 
mans in Holland, Denmark, and North- 
western Germany! 

As the final curtain fell on the Euro- 
pean theater of war with maddening slow- 
ness last week, the nation spent its tensest 
week end of the ‘war—waiting, waiting, 
waiting for an end which, like death, must 
surely come. By Monday, when the news 
of Germany's unconditional surrender 
finally broke, the nation had waited too 
long. It was emotionally exhausted. Save 
for New York City, where celebrations 
reached a high pitch, the country re- 
ceived the news with weary restraint born 
of the knowledge that only half a war had 
been won—Japan still was to be licked. 


Prayer and Cheers: The instinct of 
many Americans led them to churches to 
pray. In New Orleans, the emotional ‘con- 
flict was tableaued a few seconds after 
the first news flash. A tiny, gray-haired 
woman knelt in front -of the St. Charles 
Hotel and prayed.. From the windows 
across the street a sudden flurry of ticker 
tape and shredded paper descended, 
floating down upon her back. Workers en 
route to their jobs seemed to hesitate, ask- 
ing each other if it could be true—then 
went on to work. Except for a few spon- 
taneous outbursts, New Orleans had no 
frenzied celebration. 

From coast to coast it was the same. 
In Boston, crowds gathered around news- 
stands to buy the extras, but the edge 
was gone. Atlanta was somber, reflective. 
In Chicago, a heavy downpour of rain 
cut short a soggy shower of ticker tape. 
Dallas suspended liquor sales for 48 hours 
—it was as quiet as Arbor Day. Denver's 
800 extra police stationed through the 
city had little to do. ; 

In Los Angeles, Mayor Fletcher Bowron 
proclaimed: “This is not a holiday.” He 
was taken at his word. In thousands of 
smaller communities a different pattern 
was noted. The calmness of routine small- 
town life was broken only by the pealing 
of churchbells summoning thankful peo- 
ple to prayer. 


New York City provided the nation, 


with a loud exception to the rule of sober 
relief. For the first hour, the city’s sky- 
8 ak from Central Park to the Battery 
produced the heaviest shower of badly 
needed paper since the Lindbergh re- 
ception in 1927. (Official estimate: 1,000 


Sasa: 


tons trampled beyond salvage.) The 
garment district went crazy:-with phone 
books, newspapers, and wrapping paper 
already shredded and hurled into the 
streets, thousands of bolts of yard goods 
were unfurled and heaved out windows. 
A half-million dancing and singing people 
jammed into the Times Square area cry- 
ing: “It’s over! It’s over!” Some service- 
men took part; others disapproved. 

“What are they hollerin’ about—it ain’t 
over,” one' said bitterly. 

At 8 p.m. Mayor La Guardia put an 
end to the uproar with a chiding broad- 
cast over loudspeakers demanding that 
the revelers return to work. Police quick- 
ly enforced his edict. By 3:30 the city 
was virtually back to normal, a five-hour 
tumult at,an end. Whatever the emotional 
relief, the realization spread slowly that 
a long, hard road was still ahead. 


The Lucky Two Million: The day 
before, Sunday, the War Department in 
a statement notable for its humane tone 
tried to picture what the finale in Europe 
meant in terms of American men. 

@ Of the 8,300,000 men now in the Army, 
6,968,000 will be needed to “defeat Japan 
quickly and completely.” 

@ In choosing the 1,300,000 servicemen 
to be returned to civilian life in the next 
twelve months, a point system, recom- 


The flash on the surrender jammed Times Square with roistering New Yorkers ... 


mended by GI’s themselves, will be em- 
ployed “to insure that those men who 
have been overseas longest and have 
fought hardest, and those who have chil- 
dren, get first consideration.” 

@ In addition to the 1,300,000 returning 
servicemen, another 700,000 will be de- 
mobilized because of illness, wounds, or 
age, bringing the total demobilization 
figure to 2,000,000, approximately one- 


third of whom will be from the Pacific 


theater, the balance from. Europe and 
other areas. 

@ Of the present European force of al- 
most 4,000,000, “many troops will go 
straight from Europe to the war against 
Japan. As many as can be taken through 
the United States . . . will be brought 
through this country and given furloughs 
en route . . . More than half of the men 
to go to the Pacific will go by way of 
the United States.” 

@ Converted cargo and grain ships, reg- 
ular passenger ships, and troop transports 
will be used to transport an estimated half 
million men home from Europe in the 
next twelve months. In addition, 800 
transport planes will fly another 600,000. 
“Equal attention” is being given to the 
Pacific theater, but there naval ships will 
be the main means of transportation 
home through Jap-threatened waters. 

@ Draft quotas will be “at a level above 
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-». but their jubilation found little answering echo in a sober, prayerful nation 


that necessary to replace men lost throu: 
battle and normal attrition and thus m 

it possible to release ‘more men with a 
record of long and arduous service.” 

@ Many overseas veterans will change 


.jobs with servicemen now behind desks: 
at home: “Every physically fit soldier in - 


the United States who has-not yet served 
overseas will be assigned to foreign duty 
when he completes his training, or, if he 
is peclceeaes 2 essential administrative 
or service function, as soon as he can 
be replaced by a returning veteran.” 


The Turnabout: The problem of re- 


| deployment from Europe to the Pacific 


will be a staggering one: “Moving our 
forces involves the greatest transportation 
that has ever been undertaken in war. 
The distances are tremendous. From Eu- 
rope to Manila by way of Panama is 14,- 
000 miles. From San Francisco to Manila 
is 6,771 miles. And speed is essential for 
it is vitally important that we do not give 
the enemy time either to rest or reorganize 
his eee cy i 
e must transport to Pacific vast 
‘stores of equipment and supplies . . . The 
supply lines to the Orient are so long that 
takes three cargo ships to do the work 
one was able to do in supplying our troops 


in Eu 
“We about 70 combat divisions.in 


Europe at the present time . . . It takes 

fifteen. Liberty ships to move the equip- 

ment of a single armored division. It takes 

75 trains to move it to the port. That gives 
‘ou some idea of the transportation prob- 
em we are up against. 

“First priority must be given to the 
troops and equipment going to the Pacific 
. .» We will not ask any American soldier 
to lay down his life in order that another 
American soldier may return home a few 
days sooner.” 


The Peame Are Ready: Thus, this 
week the War Department sought to im- 
press on the national mind the enormity 
of the task ahead. The department was 
not alone in its effort. From other govern- 
ment sources came increasing evidence 
that the end in Europe would only mean 
the beginning of an even more difficult 
period. With Europe suffering the ravages 
of the most destructive war in history, 
food would be the chief home-front prob- 
lem (see page 46). Reemployment of de- 
chien | servicemen would be another. 

How was the home front? 
Last” Dr. George Gallup sought to 
measure public consciousness of the sac- 
rifices to be made. Noting that some 
high officials have been fearful that irate 
families would never stand for their loved 
ones to be transferred from Europe to the 


Pacific, he had his poll takers ask a cross 
section what they expected to hap 

Of those polled, 74 per cent 

transfer to occur. Dr. Gallup’s conclusion: 
the shift from Europe to the Pacific would 
“come as no surprise or shock to the great 
majority.” — 


The President Proclaims 


In the White House the lights of the 
President's office shone in brilliant con- 
trast to the rainy and overcast morning 
out of doors. Promptly at 8:30 an usher 
showed in 80 newsmen to join the solemn 
throng already assembled for a press pre- 
view: the President and his wife and 
daughter, Cabinet members, Congres- 
sional leaders, General of the Army Mar- 


. Shall, Fleet Admiral King, Field Marshal 


Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. Mr. Truman, 
clad in a dark blue suit, his last-war serv- 
ice button in his lapel, rose—almost 
jumped—to greet the newcomers. 

Simply he told them that first he would 
read them the V-E Day proclamation— 
that they need not be anxious, it would 
take only seven minutes. Somberly, as he 
began, he expressed the wish that Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt had lived to wit- 
ness this day. At the end of the first para- 
graph—“the flags of freedom fly all over 
Europe”—he looked up smiling. “And to- 
day is my birthday, too” (his 61st). “Ha 
py birthday, Mr. President,” a few of the 
newsmen interjected. 

Mr. Truman completed the proclama- 
tion and next took up what he called an- 
other little release: his warning to the 
Japs. This small document, he explained, 
would give the Japs an idea of what to 
expect—that we would turn the greatest 
war machine in the history of the world 
against them, that they would have a ter- 
‘ Shufling through-his the Presi- 

ough-his papers, the 

dent then took up the next item on the 
agenda of the press conference: his mes- 
sage of congratulations to General of the 
Army Eisenhower. Jonathan Daniels, his 
press secretary, looked at his watch and 
warmed: “The time is growing short, 
Mr. President.” Mr. Truman looked at 
Daniels and declared that nevertheless he 
would read the Eisenhower message. 


Days of History: At 8:46, the cus- 
tomary ank you, Mr. President” by 
a newsman ended the session with the 
press. As the correspondents rushed for 
their phones, Mr. Truman and his 
awl to the Oval Room for the Presi- 
dential broadcast—the smashing climax 
of his brief 26 days in the White House. 
In other notable actions in a historic sev- 
en days the President: 

@ Took up residence in a redecorated 
White House with his wife, daughter, 
and mother-in-law. 

@ Appointed Supreme Court Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson as chief American counsel — 
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on an Allied military tribunal to be set up. 


for the trial of those major war criminals 
“and their principal agents and acces- 
sories” whose crime had “no particular 
geographical localization” (see page 49). 
Under the Moscow Declaration those ac- 
cused of a personal hand in specific atroc- 
ities will be tried in and by the countries 
involved. 

@ Imposed his first veto—on a bill grant- 
ing blanket draft deferment to farm ‘work- 
ers—because “no group should have any 
special privileges.” Within three hours 
the House sustained his veto 177 to 185. 
@ Named a special mission to survey a 
possible advance in the scheduled date of 
Philippine independence and expressed 
a wish to be in Manila on the day the 
republic is inaugurated. 

@ Ordered the demise of the Office of 


Civilian Defense as of June 30. In other _ 


economy moves the Chief Executive rec- 
ommended to Congress a $4,265,000,- 
000 budget cut (first announced as 
$7,365,000,000) in the Maritime Com- 
mission’s shipbuilding schedule as well 
as $80,000,000 in similar cuts for eight 
other war agencies. 

@ Made his first Cabinet change by ac- 
cepting the resignation of Postmaster 
General Frank Walker, effective June 30, 
and replacing him with Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Robert E. Hannegan, 
author of the Truman Vice Presidential 
boom last summer. Other key appoint- 
ments: David E. Lilienthal for another 
nine-year term as TVA director, and Sam 
M. Wear, Missouri State Democratic 
chairman, as United States Attorney for 
Western Missouri. Wear will replace 
Maurice M. Milligan, who was the neme- 
sis of Truman’s political mentor, the late 
Boss Tom Pendergast. 

@ Broke precedent by lunching on Capi- 
tol Hill with Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
House Majority and Minority Leaders. 
Later he shook hands with more than 350 
Representatives, page boys, and other 
House employes. To a query as to how 
he felt, the President grinned: “Fine and 
dandy.” 


Sharing the Food 

Ragged Italians appealing hungrily to 
invading GI’s to share their rations had 
given an inkling as far back as 1943 of 
what lay ahead. Every Allied advance 
since had underscored the appalling sit- 
uation: Between Nazi occupatibn and the 
war's devastation, Europe’s food supplies 
had dwindled to a perilously low point. 

Last week as hostilities drew to a 
close on the Continent, the cold fact of 
Europe’s hunger faced the United States 
squarely. Unless the liberated peoples 
were helped quickly, starvation was cer- 
tain for many. Aside from the humani- 
tarian aspects of the problem, there was 
another even more provocative of seri- 
ous consideration. Withholding aid might 


result in a political chaos worse for 
Europe than the war itself. 

Though Americans at home were living 
on shorter rations, it was evident that 
they would either have to pinch them- 
selves still further or be willing to accept 
increasingly bad news from abroad. Con- 
tinental Europe, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment estimated, will need 12,000,000 
tons of imported food. between August 
1945 and August 1946 to improve the 
diets of peoples in liberated areas and to ' 


quirements. To meét its share of these 
needs, the United States should reexam- 
ine total needs in comparison with the 
supplies at home. Certain appropriate 
steps should be taken to assure maximum 
production of food in liberated areas. 
@ Germany should be compelled to fur- 
nish personnel to remove mines on the 
land in France and Belgium and in the 
adjacent seas so that agriculture, fishing, 
and shipping can be resumed. ~ 
@ We should examine the situation of 
those countries in Eastem 
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prevent starvation in enemy territory. 
For a clear picture of the situation two 
reports were helpful: Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman’s survey of the liberated areas 
of Northwestern Europe, and a special 
House committee’s preliminary inquiry 
on food shortages and the black market 
at home. Neither was likely to disperse 
the feeling that total wars do not end 
with military triumphs. 

Judge Rosenman had gone to Europe 
at President Roosevelt’s behest to get a 
firsthand view of conditions. Last week 
when he reported his findings to Presi- 
dent Truman, the White House summa- 
rized his conclusions on food: 

@ Seven million persons brought into 
Germany from conquered countries as 
slave labor increase the seriousness of 
conditions in Europe, since these people 
have no source of food of their own. 

@ Except in the rural, food-raising areas, 
a dangerously low level of nutrition 
exists generally. 

@ The available supply of many kinds 
of food is insufficient for minimum re- 
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Europe liberated by Russia 
and ascertain what food sur- 
pluses may be available there 
for the deficit areas of Wes- 


LIKE You'LL tern Europe. 
HAVE TO TIGHTEN “A chaotic and hungry 
UP THE OLD Europe is not fertile ground 


in which stable, democratic, 
and friendly governments can 
be reared,” Judge Rosenman 
observed. He concluded: 

“Since allocation of civilian 
supplies to liberated coun- 
tries in all probability will cut 
intg the ration of the Ameri- 
can consumer, a widespread 
official and public campaign 
should be undertaken to in- 
form the American people of 
the gravity of the needs of | 
our allies in liberated Eu- 
rope.” 





Home Front Troubles: 
The special House commit- 
tee, headed by Rep. Clinton 
P. Anderson, New Mexico 
Democrat, had held hearings 
for five weeks in Chicago, 
New York, Cleveland, Bos- 
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ton, Providence, and Wash- 
ington. Its 8,000-word pre- 
liminary report’ handed to President 
Truman last week, was studded with 
alarming facts: 

@ The black market had apparently tak- 
en, over the meat’ business in New York 
City; some estimates fixed the illegal meat 
traffic at 90 per cent of total sales. More- 
over, it was increasing there and in other 
cities and threatening to spread to poul- 
try, eggs, fish, and other meat substitutes. 
@ The price line was weakening and 
time was working on the side of scarcity. 
Unless coordination of all programs in- 
volving production, distribution, ration- 
ing, and pricing were achieved speedily, 
the black markets would crack price con- 
trol “irreparably.” Meat rationing en- 
forcement had broken down seriously. 
@ The ten-point program for increased 
beef and pork production announced .- 
April 23 on behalf of the Office of Eco- . 

nomic Stabilization, the Office of Price 
Administration, the War Food Adminis- 


‘tration, and the War Department. was 


“for the most part unsatisfactory.” Under 
this program, the committee contended, 








Opportunity blooms in a desert 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Herz in the lush land of the Salt 
River Valley of Arizona — only 
yesterday a desert — a carefully se- 
lected group of rural youths of 
limited means today is working to 
satisfy the eternal longing of every 
farmer to own his own land. 


These young men are employed 
at Goodyear Farms where, for many 
years, Goodyear has dedicated 
thousands of acres to better agri- 
culture. They work under the 
personal supervision of Goodyear 
men who have had long experience 
in successful farming. 


As they earn and learn, these am- 
bitious youths qualify for ownership 
of acreage that has been set aside for 
them, First, Goodyear provides a 
house. Then, step by step, the young 
farmers advance toward their goal. 
Goodyear furnishes the opportunity. 
They do the rest. 


Eventually, each becomes the 
owner of a completely equipped 
80-acre farm. But Goodyear knows 
he has a lot more than that. He has 
independence and incentive ... and 
a solid foundation for useful citizen- 
ship and satisfactory living. 


The world’s leading builder of tires and 
a pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also is a 
busy and experienced worker in avia- 
tion, chemistry, metals, fabrics and 
many other vital fields . .. each day 
acquiring new skill to serve you better. 


BUY WAR BONDS-BUY FOR KEEPS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


















“Did you sit up all night?” 


“Goodness no! We reclined. We slept like 
a couple of tops. It was a wonderful trip.”’ 


"I must say you both look as fresh as a daisy.” 


"And we are. It’s the most comfortable train 
I ever rode in. It’s stainless steel, you know, 


and everything about it is so modern.” 
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“We found friends in the lounge car. Everyone travels “Each seat has an individual light. read ‘til Jean was “The dressing room was lovely. Large and with plenty of 
this way now. It’s so nice—and what a saving.” fast asleep and then joined our friends in the lounge.” mirrors and places to put toilet articles. And good lights.” 


You, with millions of others, will be looking forward to a delightful va- 
cation trip when war is over. The railroads will be ready to serve you then, 
just as they are meeting emergency war needs so magnificently now. There t 
will be new trains everywhere—stainless steel streamliners, Budd-built— 
with new luxuries and conveniences. Many will be the popular one-class 
trains with reclining chair cars which are so comfortable yet so econom- 
ical. Budd builds of stainless steel for strength and safety—builds entire 





trains, sleeping cars, dining cars, lounge and observation cars. Budd has 
created the most distinguished trains on America’s foremost railroads. 


aay 
“Everyone was so friendly. The railroad people are real- EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. © PHILADELPHIA ° DETROIT 42,4 f— 


ly proud of that train. We had a marvelous breakfast.” 
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Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and highway truck trailers: 
Designers and makers of airplane ond marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of 
{ PREG. U.S. PAT. OF Fe fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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legitimate processors and distributors 
would continue to operate at “substan- 
tial” financial loss and the confidence of 
producers would not be restored. 

The committee recommended: top 
priority for food production to increase 
short supplies; fair and equitable margins 
in production, processing, and distribu- 
tion of meat with special’ incentives for 
feeders of cattle to produce better and 
heavier beef; an increase in hog support 
prices to $18.50 a hundred on drove 
weight; special inducements for poultry 
and egg producers, the fishing industry 
and sugar producers; increased food stor- 
age facilities; issuance of separate ration 
points for meats; and application of rigid 
black-market controls. 


The President Speaks: Last week, as 
he called on Congress to extend price 
control for another year beyond its ex- 
piration date of June 30, President Tru- 
man had a good word for the OPA: 
“Had it not been for OPA and the 
stabilization program we should have 
had runaway inflation.” He also recog- 
nized America’s responsibility abroad. 

“We must do our part,” the President 
said, “in helping to prevent anarchy, 
riot, and pestilence in the areas liberated 
from Axis domination. These require- 
ments place a greater and greater strain 
on our resources.” 

Despite the prospect of a strain, the 
House passed and sent to the Senate by 
a 291-25 vote the war’s first legislation 
authorizing United States membership in 
a postwar international league, the Food 
and Agricultural Qrganization of the 
United Nations. First year’s cost was esti- 
mated at $625,000, later annual costs at 
$1,250,000. 

The same day, Leo T. Crowley, For- 


eign Economic Administrator, gave War 
Mobilizer Fred M. Vinson a detailed re- 
port of surveys by the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Foreign Shipments. Its sub- 
stance: Food would be scarcer. 

As though to emphasize this statement, 
the OPA last week announced individual 
sugar allotments would be reduced from 
24 to 15 pounds a year, and the WFA 
cut civilian use of edible fats and oils. 


The Form of Justice 


To 58-year-old Robert Houghwout 
Jackson, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, last week fell one of post-V-E 





° Harris & Ewing 
Jackson will prosecute war criminals... 


e « Torture killers like Joseph Kramer, atrocity-camp chief, will be tried locally . . . Eisenhower hears an ex-slave 


Day’s heaviest tasks: that of Chief of 
Counsel for the United States in an inter- 
national tribunal soon to be set up for the 
prosecution of major European war crim- 
inals. The affable jurist will hold the job 
along with his high-court post (and with 
no increase in his $20,000 annual salary), 
although, in naming him, President Tru- 
man expressed the hope that the war- 
crimes cases would be completed between 
Supreme Court adjournment on May 28 
and its reconvening next October. 
Jackson, who once styled himself “just 
a small-town lawyer” and is now fre- 
quently mentioned_.as the Supreme Court’s 
next chief justice, already has a staff at 


work in Washington sifting the masses of 


evidence assembled by the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission and by 
Allied armies. A preview of his new role 
appeared in a blunt speech he made be- 
fore the American Society of International 
Law on April 18: 

“I have no purpose to enter into any 
controversy as to what shall be done with 
war criminals, either high or humble. If 
it is considered good policy for the future 
peace of the world, if it is believed that 
the example will outweigh the tendency 
to create among their own countrymen a 
myth of martyrdom, then let them be ex- 
ecuted. But in that case let the decision 
to execute them be made as a military or 
political decision. We must not use the 
forms of judicial proceedings . . . Men of 
our tradition cannot regard any proceed- 
ing as a trial that does not honestly search 
for the facts, bring forward the best 
sources of proof obtainable, critically ex- 
amine testimony . . . The ultimate prin- 
ciple is that you must put no man on trial 
under the forms of judicial proceedings if 
you are not willing to see him freed if not 
proven guilty.” 


International Photos 
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Heads together at Nob Hill: The Big Four find it easier to agree on a charter than on the Polish problen 
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A World Charter Is Being 





Born 


Even Amid Confusions and Doubt 


Conference Makes Progress 
Despite Question of Good Faith 
of Russia on Polish Issue 


In, his penthouse apartment atop the 
Fairmont Hotel Secretary of State Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr. played the perfect 
host. The dinner was good; the cognac, 
excellent; and the Big Four, in a mellow 
mood, settled down to a friendly discus- 
sion of still-outstanding amendments to 
the Dumbarton Oaks charter for a world 
security organization. There was little 
opposition from Vyacheslaff Molotoff. 

e Foreign Commissar was surprisingly 
amiable. 

One after the other the disputed 
amendments came up for discussion and 
differences were promptly settled. Molo- 
toff would signify his approval with a 
lusty “OK.” Not to be outdone, Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, who since the con- 
ference has learned a surprising amount 
of Russian, would return the compliment 
with a brisk “Spasibo” (thank you). 

aaron a messenger appeared on the 
scene. Anthony Eden was called out of 
the room. He returned half an hour later, 
visibly shaken. He was anxious to have 
a word with Stettinius alone. When they 


returned, Stettinius gravely announced 


that the sixteen Poles who were to nego- 
tiate the reconstruction of the Warsaw 
government had been arrested by the 
Russians. 

As Stettinius finished, Eden muttered 
under his breath: “This thing may cost 
Winston his re-election.” He knew that 
five of the sixteen Poles.arrested were 
proposed by Britain and approved by 
the United States as suitable candidates 
for inclusion in the Yalta-envisaged gov- 
ernment of national unity and that they 
had revealed themselves to the Soviet 
authorities in Poland late in March. 

Molotoff was unperturbed. He con- 
firmed the arrests and suggested that the 
meeting continue with its business. But 
no er progress was made that eve- 
ning on the two remaining amendments, 
one dealing with the functions and 
powers of the General Assembly, the oth- 
er with regional security arrangements. 
Molotoff requested more time for con- 
sideration and the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


‘Most Disquieting’: By mid-morning 
Saturday, both Stettinius and Eden were 
issuing grave statements, Stettinius say- 
ing: “We told Mr. Molotoff of our great 


concern on learning, after such a long : 


delay, of this disturbing development, 
and Eden referring to “this most disquiet- 
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ing information” and “this most serious 
development.” Both said nothing more 
could be done on Poland until Molotof 
provided the names of the Polish leaders, 
their whereabouts, and “a full explana- 
tion” of their arrest. Stettinius refused to 
reply to a press conference question from 
Abraham Penzik, advance man for the 
Lublin Poles, who asked if some of the 
arrested men were not in fact “Fascist.” 

Subsequently San Francisco heard via 
the Moscow radio the story that the ar- 
rested Poles had conducted “acts of sabo- 
tage” and had established illegal radio 
transmitters “in the rear of the Red 
Army,” that the alleged sabotage had 
resulted ‘in the deaths of more than 100 
Soviet troops, and that some of the Poles 
would be tried. There was also a story 
that Molotoff,, when asked by: Stettinius 
Friday nigh if the Russians would try 
the Poles, replied: “Only the guilty ones.” 
Significance e-——- 

* At the end of its second week, the 
San Francisco conference presented a 
paradox: the intransigeance of the Soviet 
government on the issue of Poland, and 
the amiable spirit of cooperation shown 
by Russia’s chief delegate, Molotoff, in 
the process of forging a charter for world 
organization. 

Technically speaking, the two are sep- 
arate. Basically, however, they are tied 


. together by the underlying issue of inter- 


national good faith. That is why some of 
the reporters at San Francisco in all sin- 
cerity have confused the day-to-day prog- 
ress of the conference the negotia- 
tions or lack of them on Poland, and have 
blown alternatively hot and cold on the 
whole thing. 

The truth is that by the start. of this 
week there was scarcely any doubt but 


that the United Nations conference would 


ne 
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Will Amazing R301 Revolutionize 


Postwar Living? 

















Rolling R301 at Reynolds largest plant. Development 
of R301 is but one example of the pioneering spirit that 
has made Reynolds an outstanding source of aluminum. 


S° TOUGH it is used for armor plate on 
B-29’s, Reynolds new aluminum alloy, R301, 
has even greater postwar promise. It, and other, - 
new Reynolds alloys, can help bring about a 
light-metals’ civilization. , 
Automobiles, railroad cars, buses, trucks, 
boats will all benefit from these new tough, 
lightweight alloys. Housing, office buildings, 
furniture, refrigerators, washers, step ladders 
can gain new strength, lose unwanted weight. 


Reynolds metallurgists and their staffs are’ a. bs, ' _ 
engaged in a continuous program of research: A gianf Reynolds press stamps out Testing R301. This new aluminum 
aimed at producing new, better, even more use~ the leading edge of a wing for a_.' alloy is so tough it is used for armor’ 
ful alloys. That is why it pays to... warplane. The use of R301 for plate. R301 is also corrosion-resist- | 

super-bombers has resulted in a cut ant and easily workable—ideal for, 
Consider Aluminum—Consult Reynolds of 10,000 Ibs. in their dead weight. a wide range of new uses. 
{Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville |, Kentucky 
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| produce’ a* document which not only 
- would embody the principles of justice 





and equal rights inherent in the Atlantic 
Charter but which, as Comdr. Harold 
Stassen said, would be something we 


could live with and work with. Neverthe-— 


less, how it will: succeed in preserving 
the peace will depend in the last analysis 
on whether the nations keep the letter 
and spirit of their promises. 

That is. where the Russian-Polish issue 
bears directly on the long-range picture, 
for currently the Soviet Union stands 
accused of bad faith per se in its failure 
to fulfill its Yalta pledges on reorganiza- 
tion of the Warsaw government. The ac- 
cusation has been immeasurably aggra- 
vated by the disclosure, after so many 


- weeks of silence, of the arrest of the six- 


teen intended Polish negotiators. 


The Nob Hill Compact 


A lusty wind lashed Nob Hill and 
drove the high fog, cold and wet, across 
the summit. Down in the San Francisco 
Civic Center, official site of the United 


Nations conference, the Opera House was. 


dark and cavernous; the plenary sessions 
were over for the time being. Next door 
in the Veterans Building, the committees 
of the commissions, guarded by white- 
helmeted MP’s were bogged in distress- 


_ ing and cumbersome detail. 


But Nob Hill was, politically as well as 
geographically, the apex of the confer- 
ence: The apex of Nob Hill was the 
Fairmont Hotel penthouse of United 
States Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. Six times last week the Big 
Four met there to make the primary 
alterations in the Dumbarton Oaks 


charter for preservation of the coming 


peace. 
It was in the fundamental nature of 
this conference that the United States 


America should guide the sponsoring 
powers through the gloom of the Polish 
question and past the pitfalls of specific 
commitment. Yet it must stand firm on 
its basic. beliefs, and on its needs for 
security. By the week end this leadership 
was unchallenged in: any vital respect. 
What differences had arisen among the 
Big Four were vexing, but in respect 
to the international organization itself 
they were by no means insoluble. 


The Powers Compromise: True, the 
decisions of the Big Four might well have 
aggravated other problems: the weakness 
of the General Assembly in relation to 
the Security Council; the jumbling of 
small and middle-sized nations in the 


same organizational groupings; the de-.; 
—— of colonial peoples. Neverthe-. 
e 


ss, the foreign ministers of the Big 
Four—Edward R. Stettinius Jr., Anthony 
Eden, Vyacheslaff Molotoff, and T. V. 
Soong—were able jointly to submit 
amendments which, among other things, 


would: a er 
.,. 41). Make justice, international law, 


- should take the lead in this effort; that © 


‘ 


equal rights, and fundamental freedoms 
the basis for action by the. new organi- 
zation; (2) bar organization interfer- 
ence in essentially domestic affairs; (3) 
allot the six non-permanent seats on the 
Security Council both on the basis of 
contribution to peace and on equitable 
geographical distribution; (4) provide 
for a new world court with apparently 
optional jurisdiction; (5) permit the Se- 
curity Council to call for provisional 
measures to prevent aggravation of dis- 
putes; (6) set up expert commissions 
under the Economic and Social Council 
‘governing economic, social, and cultural 


_ International 
Conference observers: Veterans wounded 
in fighting on Okinawa 
activity, promotion of human rights and 
related elds: (7) provide that the 
charter take effect when it has been rati- 
fied by all the big-powers and a majority 
of all others; (8) permit a general con- 
ference for review of the chatter on three- 
fourths vote of the Assembly with con- 
currence of the Security Council. Changes 
would be by two-thirds vote of the con- 
ference. 


' The Powers Disagree: On the edge 
of this area of agreement was a separate 
United States amendment ‘which already 

_represented a considerable compromise 
with Russia. This was the original pro- 
posal of Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg for 
revision of treaties to prevent injustices, 
and it was now generalized to empower 
the Assembly to “ md measures 
for the peaceful adjustment ‘of any*sit- 
uation, regardless of origin, whith’ it 

‘deems likely to impair the ‘genéyal, 
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fare or friendly relations among nations.” 

Senator Vandenberg himself, though 
still convinced that the world organiza- 
tion must look backward as well as for- 
ward, willingly accepted the argument 
that any specific sepa for revis- 
ing treaties might construed as an 
invitation to tear up the treaties extant. 
Russia, of course, has made her own 
treaties in this war. 

Another compromise amendment was 
submitted by the United States (and in 
slightly different form by the French) 
to meet the Soviet demand that its own 
alliances, including the Russo-French and 
Russo-Warsaw treaties, be excepted from 
the control of the Security Council. The 
compromise would except only those 
measures in “regional arrangements” 
dealing with aggression, present or fu- 
ture, by states which are enemies in this 
war. This incidentally curbs separate en- 
forcement action under the Western 


Hemisphere arrangement, but it was con- — 


sidered a worth-while trading device. 
To a press conference this week Molo- 
toff announced that the Big Four had re- 
jected the idea of revising treaties as 
“untenable” and had agreed that Rus- 
sia’s treaties should remain in force until 
the new world security organization is 
strong enough to take over the job of 
preventing aggression by Germany. 


What Trusteeships? From the stand- 
point of American security in the Pacific, 
the most important amendment by the 
United States was one embracing this 
country’s proposals on trusteeships, and 
it reached the conference only after a 
velvety diplomatic skirmish with the 
British. : 

The United States draft provides for 
placing strategic areas under the Secu- 
rity Council and other areas under the 
Assembly and its trusteeship council. But 
the day before this draft was formally 
made public, Viscount Cranborne, the 


British Dominions Secretary, laid before . 


500 newspapermen a separate set of Brit- 
ish proposals and a brace of emphatic ob- 
jections to the separation of strategic 
areas from the general trusteeship system. 

The main difference between the old 
mandate plan and the new British pro- 
posals, Cranborne said, was that the 
mandates could in the future defend 
themselves and be defended. In any case, 
neither plan would have any relation to 
existing colonial areas, unless a colonial 
power “voluntarily” placed such a terri- 


tory in the hands of the trustees. (For an © 


analysis of the American and British 
trusteeship proposals, see Ernest K. Lind- 
ley’s Washington Tides.) 


The Weak and the Strong 


On May 4, in the office of the United 
Nations conference executive secretariat, 
incoming mail rose to a flood. Midnight 
was the deadline for submitting proposed 
amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks 

(Continued on Page 55) 











You're looking at a man with a future! 


He is an Erie Railroad Man. 


As America’s future grows, so will bis. For the railroads are an 
essential part of our great system of production and distribution. 


Today, your railroads carry 75% of the Nation’s total freight. 


. With the continued increase in production, the need for mass trans- 
| portation will grow greater. 


And Erie Railroad will continue ‘to use every contribution that 
modern research, engineering ingenuity and advanced technology 
can make, to further improve railroad transportation. 


That’s why you're looking at “a man with a future”... he is part 
of the world’s finest mass transportation system. 
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Trusteeships: The Danger in Quick Agreement 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The American delegates and their 


experts came to San Francisco poorly 


prepared to deal with internatignal 
trusteeships. The subject was passed 
over at Dumbarton Oaks. It was not 
explored in an orderly and thorough 
way with Britain and other colonial 
powers prior to San Francisco—largely 
because the departments in 
our Own government most 
directly concerned were un- 
able to compose their own 
differences until the eve of 
the conference. After that 
the various American ex- 
perts and lawyers became 
mired in draftsmanship. As 
a result the American pro- 
posals were, to say the 
least, awkwardly phrased. 

The British counterpro- 
posals bore the fine finish of a diplo- 
macy which is not only technically 
accomplished but knows what it 
wants. Lord Cranborne reveled in the 
opportunity to present Britain as the 
zealous champion of the welfare of 
dependent peoples. If he seemed to 
overstress this theme, it was perhaps 
only just compensation for the harsh 
criticism of their colonial policy which 
the British so often hear from Ameri- 
cans. He left some of our draftsmen 
slightly red» in the face from his ex- 
posure of their remissness in failing 
to dress our proposals in a shimmering 
web of solicitude for native peoples. 
But he did us no harm. For fine words, 
even when spoken with sincerity, car- 
ry less weight than our deeds in the 
Philippines. 


The trusteeship plan—in both the 
American and_ British versions—is 
rather narrow in scope. It applies only 
to territory taken from the enemy dur- 
ing this war and the last one: that is 
to territories taken from Japan and 
Italy in this war and to the surviving 
mandates of the League of Nations. 
Other territories—that is, old colonial 
areas—may be placed under trustee- 
ship “voluntarily” by the owning 
power. The French asked that this last 
provision be struck out, since no na- 
tion could be expected to make any 
such concession voluntarily. The 
French ‘suspected that at the Pacific 
peace. table pressure might be brought 
on some nations, including their own, 
“voluntarily” to place certain colonial 
areas under trusteeship. Their sus- 
picion probably was well founded, or 





would have been if Roosevelt had 
lived. For he was opposed to the com- 
plete restoration of the prewar status 


_ of the colonial areas. The trusteeship 


lan was only one element in his half- 
ormulated world colonial policy. 
Knowing that, but not knowing 
what American policy in this respect 
will now prove to be, the 
British also introduced pro- 
tective clauses into their 
trusteeship plan. They stip- 
ulated that no League man- 
date should be transferred 
or otherwise revised with- 
out first obtaining the con- 
sent of the nation which 
now holds the mandate. 
They omitted the American 
provision for nondiscrimi- 
natory treatment of United 
Nations, commercially and otherwise, 
in the territories that are held under 
trusteeship. The British also omitted 
our provision for United Nations in- 
spection of these territories. The trus- 
tee nation would be required to make 
periodic reports, but its own analysis 
would not be subject to independent 
check. 
Our proposals would permit the 
building of fortifications and bases in 
trust areas. This is an important de- 


‘parture from the prevailing rule for 


the old mandates. As to its necessity, 
Britain and the United States are 
agreed, although the two proposals 
differ in structure. But the British 
would go even further, by permitting 
mobilization for military purposes of 
the population and facilities of the 
trust areas. 

. Thus, the net effect of the British 
proposals would be to integrate the 
mandated or trust areas more tightly 
into the British imperial system, while 
our proposals, except with respect to 
military necessities, point in the op- 
posite direction. 


The whole colonial question needs 
much more careful consideration than 
it can receive at the San Francisco 
conference. 

There is danger that in order to get 
the semblance of a trusteeship sys- 
tem, the United States will have to ac- 
cept restrictions which will prevent a 
more thorough review of the problem. 
It would be better to postpone an at- 
tempt to agree or to rest content with 
only a most general statement of pur- 


poses. 
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plan for world organization before 49 
delegations settled down to the hard and 
unpublicized work of commissions and 
committees. The small nations’ seized 
their last chance to voice their objections 
to the world planned for them by the 
Big Four. In bulky memorandums (Mex- 
ico’s ran to 121 pages) they pleaded for 
— se og “justice” and 
“equality,” specifically for more power 
hg the weaker members of the United 
Nations. In closed sessions they planned 
to continue the losing battle. 


Shrill Voices: France, after months 
of seesawing between great-power status 
and the role of small-power protector, 
was still undecided. Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault, in a plenary-session ad- 
dress, suggested that the small nations 
were being neglected but added that 
since France was a “great” power (“a 
privilege decided upon in our absence”) 
it would not hamper other great nations 
by objecting to their veto power over de- 
cisions to enforce peace. 

Smaller nations were less inhibited, but 
equally insistent on their rights and dig- 


nity: 
@ Australia, which appeared to have a 
clearer understanding of the complicated 
trusteeship question than most other 
countries, came out strongly for security 
bases (especially in the Southwest Pa- 
cific) but insisted, like the British, that 
even such bases should carry with them 
the responsibilities of trusteeship and the 
economic and social development of de- 
pendent peoples. 

The Australians supported the French 


on the reduction of Big Five veto a 


over peace-enforcing recommendations 
and on a modification of Security Council 
control over regional agreements and 
defense pacts? 

€ The Philippines, under the oratorical 
leadership of its little resident commis- 
sioner, Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
came out with twenty pages of idealistic 
amendments including the une 
suggestion that four of the six small- 
nation council members should vote ap- 
proval of peace-enforcing decisions— 
which would give two small nations veto 
power over 
sion. 

@ The Netherlands said flatly that it was 
not interested in ceding territory in the 
Dutch East Indies for bases. Though 
they might have to acquiesce in the Big 
Five’s right of veto, the Dutch declared it 
only fair that the small nations have 
a complementary right to decide 
whether or not they wanted to join in 
a war, 

@ Paraguay wanted at least two perma- 
nent seats in the Security Council for 
Western Hemisphere nations. Egypt 
asked that the council be raised to four- 
teen members and small nations be given 
permanent representation through re- 
gional memberships. : 


measures to halt aggres- 



































































This blade-wrapping machine plays an 
important part in assuring good shaves at 
lowest cost. First of all, it gives the 
blade the protection of both an inner 
and outer wrapper—and it handles the 
blade in such a way that no part of the 
machine touches the cutting edges. Sec- 
ondly, it has a production speed of 150 
blades per minute—twice the speed of 
former machines. And that results in sub- 
stantial savings. 

Where wrapping perfection must be ate : 
tained at high speed and low cost, there you 
will find machines built by the Package 
Machinery Company doing the job. 80% 
of America’s machine-wrapped goods pass 
through these machines. 

If you are aiming to meet postwar come 
petition with a better package at lower 
cost, why not get the benefit of our recome 
mendations? Write or phone our nearest 
office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
30 Church St., New York 7 © 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 e 443 8. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 e 32 Front St., W., Toronto 1 
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Franco Fashions a F oreign Policy: 
Appease the U.S., Distrust Russia 


Madrid Government Leaders 
Now Discount Their “Gestures” 
Toward Nazis and Fascists 


The Allies’ crushing military victory 
over Nazi Germany has destroyed the 
structure of Fascism in Europe. In the 
ashes, however, one ember still remains— 
the Spain of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. To learn the thoughts of 
Spain’s leaders, their hopes and plans 
for survival in the democratic world, 
NEWSWEEK sent Edward Weintal of its 
Washington Bureau to Madrid. Here is 
his report. 


Almost the last of President Roosevelt's 
moves in the field of foreign affairs’ was 
the drafting of a guide to American pol- 
icy toward Franco's Spanish regime. In 
a memorandum to his foreign-policy ad- 
visers, the late President said: 

@ With our victory over Germany the 
last vestiges of European regimes which 
sought inspiration from either Nazism or 
Fascism must disappear. 

@ The activities and utterances of mem- 
bers of the present Spanish regime favor- 
ing the victory of our enemies cannot be 
forgotten and the memories of these ut- 
terances cannot be wiped out by super- 


In the days of Axis glory: Franco surrounded by his Moorish guard 


ficial changes which are due entirely to 
the changed fortunes of war. 

@ Though we do not, as a matter of 
policy, interfere in the domestic affairs of 
any country unless they present a threat 
to international peace, we should be 
“lacking in candor” if we did not make 
it clear to Franco that so long as his 
regime continues in its present form, 
Spain cannot and will not take its rightful 
place in the councils of the nations of 
the world. 

Shortly thereafter Norman Armour was 
appointéd as the new American Ambas- 
sador to Spain. The meaning of this ap- 
pointment was not lost on the Spaniards. 
With almost feverish zeal they tried to 
impress Armour with the friendship and 
cordiality of their reception. The horses 
of the Moorish guards which accom- 
panied the new American Ambassador to 
the Royal Palace had their hoofs painted 
silver. Had it not been for the wiser 
counsel of the Duke of Alba, 40,000 
American flags, which were already or- 
dered, would have been distributed to 
the populace to wave the Ambassador 
into the presence of the Caudillo. 


Nevertheless, Armour lost no time in ~ 


apprising the Spaniards of the principles 
of American policy in Spain. In his first 
interview with Franco he presented 
President Roosevelt’s view with clarity 
and vigor. 





Buropean 


Franco listened patiently, but all he 
was willing to admit at the end of the 
interview was that “without thinking we 
accepted certain external forms of con- 
duct which are contrary to Spanish char- 
acter and which have no meaning to us.” 

Ideological considerations may as well 
be dismissed in American dealings with 


the Franco government. There is not one 


member of the present regime who at one 
time or another has not been, outwardly 


- at least, either pro-German in his foreign 


policy or pro-Fascist in his domestic ac- 
tivities. Today, all of them, without ex- 
ception, are anxious to atone for their 
past, to prove that their pro-German or 
pro-Fascist . record was on “ex- 
pediency” and their desire to keep Spain 
out of the war. 


The Silly Speeches: Some members of 
the regime, including Franco himself, 
wish that Armour were not so exacting. 


_ They are rather proud of their record in 


hoodwinking Hitler -by making what 
Foreign Minister José Felix Lequerica 
termed “silly speeches and empty ges- 
tures.” They believe, or at least fervently 
hope, that the same trick might work 
with the United States. 

When I interviewed Franco, he droned 
on for twenty minutes about the differ- 
ences between his own and the foreign 
Fascist systems. He saw no similarity be- 
tween the Falange and Nazism or Fas- 
cism. He spoke of the social accomplish- 
ments of the Falange, the benefits of 
which, he said, were distributed evenly 
between the supporters and the former 
opponents of the regime. But when I 
asked whether his statement could be 
interpreted as a promise that in the fu- 
ture the Falange would concentrate on 
charitable works and stay away from 
politics, Franco looked hurt, paused for 


a minute and with a wave of his arms - 


dismissed the subject. “It is obviously im- 
possible to divorce social reforms from 
politics,” he said. 

In his belief that the United States 
can be appeased by gestures without 
substance, Franco is supported by José 
Luis Arrese, the Secretary General of the 
Falange, and by Demetrio Carceller, the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, who 
told me that “it is fantastic to think that 
we shall permit the reopening.of Russian 
consulates in Spain.” “Why,” Carceller 
said, “they would start a Communist 
revolution the next day.” They base their 


policy on the belief that war between the - 


Wester Allies and Russia is inevitable 
and they are eager to tell every Amer- 
ican willing to listen that when that mo- 
ment comes “you will be glad to have 
a strong Spanish state with a powerful 
Spanish Army on your side.” 


The American Gibraltar: Deliberate- 
ly misunderstanding the nature of Ameri- 
can wartime dealings with Spain, this 
group points with pride to economic con- 
cessions in favor of Spain. American gas- 
oline, they say, flews freely into Spain 
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.25,000 a day! 


Tremendous increases are foreseen in travel 
by air in the postwar era. Airports that. can 
handle 25,000 passengers a day may be needed. 

Aluminum and magnesium will play a vital part 





in postwar aircraft and other products. Bohn 
engineers will be at your service in designing 
your products for use of these modern light alloys. 
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and United States Army orders keep 
Spanish industries busy. The Air Trans- 
port Command is building a new airport 
with 6,500-foot runways in Barajas, out- 
side Madrid. Barajas has already been 
dubbed the “American Gibraltar.” A 
Spanish diplomat remarked pork “There 
is one foreign post which I really want— 
to be Spanish Consul General in Barajas.” 

Another group in’ the Spanish Cabinet 
views the problem of relations with 


Washington more realistically and with : 
prose concern. It is convinced that un-- 
ess the regime can be reformed so as. 


to receive some measure of political sup- 
port from the United States and Britain 


“sat, bowed gracefull 


Viana, the official residence provided by 
the Spanish Government for its foreign 
ministers. 


The Goose Bites High: Not the least 
among his weaknesses is his pet goose, 
Coco. He claims that a goose makes a 
better ‘pet than a dog and is more under- 
standing than any domestic animal. As 
we sat one afternoon in the garden of 
the Palacio Viana, a footman appeared 
with Coco close at his heels. Coco strut- 
ted with military precision to where we 
y, and uttered a se- 
ries of cries which Lequerica interpreted 
as a speech of welcome. 





The Spanish fear the terror of civil war may return 


it will collapse and drown in a sea of 
blood released by an inevitable civil war. 
This group is headed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Lequerica and consists of Justice 
Minister Eduardo Aunds, Navy Minister 
Vice Admiral Salvador Moreno, and 
Manuel Valdes, the Vice Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Falange party. 

i past is well known. In 
1942 he celebrated the fall of Manila 
with a dinner given in honor of his Jap- 
anese colleague in Vichy. His relations 
with Otto Abetz, the German Ambassa- 
dor. in conquered France, were more 
often cordial than merely correct. He 
dismisses it all with a wave of his hand. 
In 1942, he says, the Allies would have 
been glad to know that that was the 
worst they could expect from Spain. 

Lequerica has many weaknesses. He 
is officially listed as a bachelor, but his 
romantic escapades provide a never-end- 
ing subject of gossip in the cafés and bars 
of Madrid. He becomes maudlin on the 
subject of food, wines, and of Lola 
Flérez, the dazzling flamenco dancer. 
He is almost childish in his admiration 
of the lavish surroundings of the Palacio 


But other Americans have not fared so 
well with Coco. At a recent garden p 


the goose took a sudden dislike to Wil-. 


liam W. Butterworth Jr., the counselor 
of the American Embassy, and flew at 
him in a rage. Butterworth was not 
amused. “But Mr. Butterworth,” Leque- 
rica remonstrated, “you ought to like this 
goose. When we were at Vichy it bit 
both Pétain and Laval.” 


The Unpredictable Police: Eduardo 
Aunds, the Minister of Justice, is behind 
ep He appears to be an enlight- 
ened man, a writer of t promise 
whose “Biography of Paris” has bectins 
one of Spain’s best sellers. Aunés assured 
me that there are no more than 27,000 
political prisoners still left under his 
jurisdiction, but the most conservative 
Allied estimates list the number at 70,- 
000. Angel B. Sanz, Director of Prisons, 
frankly explained the discrepancy. His 
department, he said, knew only about 
the prisoners who have been tried and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Justice. What the Army and the 


Direccién General de Seguridad (Secret_ 
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Police) do, very few people in' Spain 
know. 


The sprawling red and yellow building 
of the Seguridad on the Puerta del Sol, 
in the center of Madrid, dominates the 
life of every Spanish citizen. According 
to the best available evidence, its cellars 
are filled with prisoners picked up at 
random and held without trial often for 
months, sometimes for years. Many are 
held as dangerous to the security of the 
regime, most have merely become en- 
meshed in the bureaucratic machinery of 
the-dictatorship and have no friends will- 
ing or able to effect their release. A man 
may be picked up in the streets of Madrid 
and months may pass before his: dossier 
reaches an official who has the power of 


either wane I him or sending his case 
- up for trial. The ways of the Seguridad 
are unpredictable. 


For example, in the middle of the 
night last Christmas the Seguridad visit- 
ed the home of Dr. Gregorio Marajion, 
a veteran statesman of the republic who 
long ago made his peace with the regime 
and is on terms of intimate friendship 
with many of its members. Marajion, an 
eminent scientist, tried to contact his 
friends but all were absent from their 
homes, attending a coming-out party giv- 
en by the Generalissimo and his wife for 
their daughter, Carmen. He asked the 
Seguridad men whether their instructions 
were to arrest him and then shoot him 
“while trying to escape.” The policemen 
nodded assent. Marafion finally succeed- 
ed in ‘contacting one of the ministers, 
who explained it was all a mistake. Later 
in the day he lunched with Foreign Min- 
ister Lequerica. Had it not been for his 
presence of mind the night before, his 
body would have reposed in the Madrid 
morgue instead.. 

I had the opportunity of talking to a 
Republican leader the day after he left 
the “model prison” at Carabanchel. He 
was bitter. about his experiences and 
blamed them on the support which Franco 
and his henchmen received from the 
United States. In a memorandum which 
he sent me later he said: “There is a be- 
lief growing up among the Spanish peo- 
ple that because of your help Franco's 
government is stronger than ever, pre- 
cisely at a moment when it was hoped 
that the opposite would be true. Popular 


_ instinct has come to the conclusion that 


the lifeblood of this regime is being sup- 
plied by your country and if Franco still 


‘maintains himself politically it is because 


you are not interested in his defeat.” He 
admitted, however, that the immediate 
introduction of democracy in Spain 
would lead to chaos and revolution and 
that for a transitional. period at least a 
military dictatorship would be necessary. 


Hopeless Division: Spain is hope- 
lessly divided. The bitter social and po- 
litical differences are crisscrossed by the 


- separatist tendencies of the various prov- 


inces. An eighteenth-cen 
of the city of Avila says: “Aft 
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Where togofor information”? 


OOKING for help in speeding up 
office routines, factory paperwork 
jobs? Just check the subjects listed here 
which apply to your business. These are 
only a few of the many money-saving 


uses of Addressograph wherever repe- 
titive writing is done. When Addresso- 
graph is used with other types of office 
<quipment, you have the ideal combina- 
tion for efficient handling of paperwork. 
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in the Perales. appearance in the city 
to Valencians, Cata- 
lonians, Murcians, and other pefsons of 
evil living.” Of five Monarchists with 
whom I talked one day shortly after the 
publication of Don Juan’s anti-Franco 
manifesto, three considered the King a 
traitor to Spain, another thought the 
manifesto was an act of statesmanship, 
and-still another was a Carlist. Only one 
Monarchist, a scion of an ancient house, 
admitted that the restoration of the mon- 
archy would have to bring radical social 
and agrarian reforms at the expense of 
the Monarchists themselves. 
~ The Republicans are equally divided. 
An attempt was made last fall to unite 
the various Republican groups into the 
Alianza Nacional de Fuerzas Democrati- 
cas, which for a time showed great prom- 
ise as a central body of democratic forces 
in Spain. Unfortunately, through laxity 
of organization the entire membership of 
the Sinema was rounded up by the police 
early this year and many months must 
pass before it can be reconstructed. The 
Republicans within Spain scorn the ef- 
forts made allegedly on their behalf by 
émigré politicians. 

Only the Communists, whose number 
is estimated at 3,000,000 to 4,000,000, 
maintain some semblance of organiza- 
tion. Within 48 hours of my arrival in 
Madrid a copy of Espafia Reconquista, 
the Communist underground sheet, 
found its way into my hotel room. 

Franco’s strength lies in the weakness 


of his opponents. Nothing strengthens his — 


hand more than exaggerated reports of 
Republican activities. The reports last fall 
of a great Spanish Maquis march on 
Spain—which never materialized—is a 
good example. What is more, definite 


improvements in the economic picture, 


mostly due to Spain’s wartime prosperity, 
are claimed by the regime as its accom- 
plishments. Food supply and distribution 
are more adequate than a year ago and 
reconstruction of the civil-war damage 
has made considerable progress. Cou- 
pled with this are carefully planted hints 
that the hated Falange is on the way out 
and promises that liberal reforms may 
not be far off. The Franco regime is prob- 


.ably not as strong as it thinks it is, but it 


is certainly stronger than is generally 
believed abroad. 

The regime’s chief fear is Russia. 
Franco’s men know that Communist Rus- 
sia, which has suffered two defeats in 
its career—one in Poland and the other 
in Spain—will present its demand for ac- 
counting to Spain as inexorably as it has 
presented it to Poland. They know that in 
the case of Poland the Western democ- 
racies can stand firm and they also know 
that neither the United States nor Britain 
can afford to lift a finger in defense of 
Franco Spain. That is why they are anx- 
ious to overcome their Caudillo’s com- 
placency, to remove him if necessary, to 

rm the regime so as to make it palat- 
able to the Western Powers. It is up to 


the United States and Britain to pass on 
the value of their promises, to exact 
genuine reforms if they wish them or to 
turn their backs on Franco Spain alto- 
gether and let .it stew in its own juice. 


Traitor With Tie 


The trim German Junkers 88 dipped 
from the noon sky onto the Barcelona air- 
port on May 2. Out stepped one of the 
men Franco Spain least wanted to see: 
Pierre Laval, the swarthy, shifty, former 
chief of the Vichy French Government, 
white string tie and all. : 

Spanish Army guards quickly sur- 
rounded Laval, his wife, and the four 
other Vichyites who accompanied him. 
Troops roped off the field and forbade 
other planes to land or take off, and em- 
barrassed government officials conferred 
on how to handle the Frenchman who 
hoped Germany would win the war. 

‘ The American Ambassador, Norman 
Armour, rushed to the Spanish Foreign 
Office to protest giving Laval sanctuary. 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco respond- 


ed quickly: He ordered the Barcelona ~ 


airport to pack off the Vichyites in their 
plane, with enough gasoline to get them 
to the nearest frontier (presumably 
France, about 75 miles away. Laval re- 
fused to go. Franco promptly interned 
him in the enormous Montjuich fortress, 
some 600 feet above Barcelona Harbor. 

The French Government on May 5 
officially asked the extradition of Laval, 





Herriot: A breath of France in Red Square 


who was condemned to death, in absen- 
tia, last Oct. 20 at Marseille, for editing 
the collaborationist newspaper Le Moni- 
teur du Puy de Déme. Laval hunched in 
his grim fortress chamber, dejected and 
nervous, listening to American Office of 
War Information broadcasts of war news 
in French, chain-smoking cigarettes, and 
making elaborate notes for his defense. 


Herriot, the Patriot, 
_ Wouldn't Collaborate 


In Red Square during the great May 
Day celebration, NEwsweex’s Moscow 
correspondent glimpsed a familiar figure 
in a loose black -overcoat, with an. un- 
tidy hat perched on the back of his enor- 
mous head. It was Edouard Herriot, that 
beloved stalwart among French _politi- 
cians, who was rescued by the Red Army. 
The correspondent obtained from Herriot 
an account of his imprisonment by the 
Germans: 


Herriot, though 73, was in remarkably 
good form=still the same witty, brilliant 
man with moments of great emotional- 
ism. He was surrounded by a number of 
old acquaintances and as he talked there 
in the shadow of the Kremlin wals, hold- 
ing onto the buttonhole of one friend 
with his arm around another, he sud- 
denly brought to the Red Square a home- 
ly whiff of provincial France. 

He talked humorously, more in sorrow 
than in anger, about the dirty trick Pierre 
Laval had played on him last August. 
Laval went to Nancy, where Herriot had 
been kept under arrest in a sanatorium, 
and declared: “You're free,” and then 
took him in his own car to Paris, be- 
having all the time very mysteriously. 
When they got to Paris and Laval offered 
Herriot a room at the Premier’s residence, 
the Hotel Matignon, Herriot wouldn't 
play ball. Then Germans intervened. 
Ambassador Otto Abetz urged Herriot 
to stay in the German embassy for his 
own security. . 

_’ Herriot said it was comic. He could 
already hear the American guns in the 
distance and here were Abetz and Laval 
urging. him to seek their protection. 
During these negotiations Abetz him- 
self was always accompanied by another 
member of the embassy, obviously a 
Gestapo man. Abetz said: “You'll be very 
comfortable at the embassy. Unfortunate- 
ly my wife has left Paris, but there is an 
excellent Italian maid who'll take:care of 
you.” Herriot replied: “Are you sure this 
Italian maid hasn't beat it too?” 

™ 


The Unraped: Herriot was sent off to 


Germany and put in.a sanatorium. He 
took things easy, reading whatever was 
available, including 22 volumes of Fred- 
erick the Gréat’s works: Once: a week .he 
was allowed to listen to a radio con- 
cert of Bach and Beethoven. : 

The Germans informed him on April 
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ing to a Leave 


‘*ris a LETTER 


Home is heaven’ to men overseas. 

And a letter is a five-minute fur- 
lough at home. So however busy you are, 
find time to write that man in the service. 
When you write, remember these 3 rules: 
1. Short, frequent letters are better than oc- 
casional long ones. 2. Write cheerful newsy 
letters about familiar places and fates. 3. 
Use V-Mail, because V-Mail gets there 
quicker, saves space for vital su mppuict that 
help speed Victory. Why not read this mag- 
azine Tater and write a V-Mail letter aout 

HOW THE MARTIN MARS BOOSTS MORALE 

Mighty morale-booster is the Martin 
Mars. Each trip she carries thousands of 


letters . . . and if loaded only with V- 
Mail, she could carry the unbelievable 
total of 260,000,000 letters! Looking 
ahead, this great capacity of Mars-type 
planes will mean greater payloads, 
lowered costs, for overocean airlines. 
Already designed, commercial cargo and 
passenger versions of the Mars await 
only Victory to become reality. So to- 
morrow, for speed, safety, comfort and 
economy, plan to take trips or ship 
goods via Martin Mars! 


Tue GLenn L. Martin Co., BALTIMORE 3, Mp. 
Guienn L. Martin-NEBRASKA COMPANY—OMARA 


\. At Fleet or Army 
Post Offices, V-Mail 
letters are photo- 
graphed on strips of 
film then reduced to 
postage-stamp size. 


2.OneV-Mail pouch 
carries as many 
letters os 57 regular 
pouches. One ton of 
ordinary mail re- 
duces to 14 pounds 
of V-Mail film. 


3. Arriving at over- 
seas bases, micro- 
film is enlarged, cut 
into individual let- 
ters, sealed in en- 
velopes by machine. 


4. V-Mail reaches 
them quickly .. and 
saves cargo space 
for equipment they 
need. Get V-Mail 
paper at station- 
er's or post office. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable 


Aircraft Since 1909 


V-MAIL VIA mars! Making : as many as ¥4 trips each month between Calis and Honolutu; ‘the huge Martin Mars speeds mail; 
supplies and ewes passengers to the Pacific. A number of 82-ton sisterships will soon join her to serve our lengthening battle lines: 
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Gar Wood Postwar Fleet. 
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timepieces for war now, the day 
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accurate and beautiful Hamilton 
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21 that he would be moved to a police 
clinic in Berlin because the situation was 
very serious. He knew it was true from 
the newspapers and also from the ever-in- 
creasing Allied bombings in the neigh- 
borhood. Of this he said: “I replied to 
the invitation to go to Berlin that I 
wished to follow the French tradition of 
never running away from danger and 
anyway I said—if the ladies will forgive 
my mentioning it—I am not afraid of 
the Russians raping me!’ ” 

Herriot was not taken away, thanks 
to a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. The Gestapo chief in charge of 
him fled when the Russians approached, 
and though a police car came to fetch 
him there was no proper Gestapo author- 
ity which could enforce his departure. 
Besides, a decent German doctor ex- 
plained to the driver of the Gestapo car 
that Herriot was much too sick to travel. 
That’s how his life was saved. 


Japan: Peace of Mind 


The windup in Europe found the Japs 
in a curious frame of mind last week: 
@ “Japan is alone now,” the Tokyo radio 
said, “but we firmly believe the day will 
come when these enemies will look 
toward us with amazement and behold 
a new order, industriously conducted by 
Japan single-handedly over the corpses of 
Premier Mussolini and Fiihrer Hitler.” 
@ The 20-Year-War and the 100-Year- 
War parties announced that they had 
composed their differences. They both 
agreed that the sooner the war ended the 
better. 
@ On the Superfortress raids, Tokyo had 
this contribution: “The destruction of 
private property relieves individuals of 
worry over their personal effects.” Far 
from demoralizing the civilian popula- 
tion, “American air raiders are contribut- 
ing to Japanese morale.” 


Friends as Enemies? 


Russian treatment of Allied prisoners 
of war liberated from German camps has 
seriously disturbed the United States and 
Great Britain. Sometimes the Russians 
have handled ‘Allied soldiers as if they 
were at least potential enemies (NEws- 
wEEk, April 16). Last week, in turn, the 
Russians charged that its liberated na- 
tionals were not “always treated as citi- 
zens of an Allied state.” 

Col. Gen. Philip I. Golikoff, chairman 
of the Soviet Repatriation Committee, told 
the official Russian news agency Tass 
that 800 Russian officers had been trans- 
ported from Britain to the United States in 
violation of the Yalta repatriation agree- 
ment and that Moscow did not know what 
had become of them; that about 300 citi- 
zens had a, in Britain; that in 
England recently a repatriation commis- 
sion representative had discovered three 
secret camps where 1,700 citizens lived 
in “intolerable” conditions under guard 
of American military policemen. 
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The State Department in Washington 
issued a detailed denial. It declared that 
approximately 4,300 German prisoners 
who claimed Russian citizenship after ar- 
riving in this country had been screened 
out by Soviet officials and returned to 
Russia; that except for eight Russians 
hospitalized here at Soviet request and 
118 prisoners, apparently entitled to Rus- 
sian citizenship but claiming the right to 


General Golikoff protests against Anglo- 
American treatment of Russian prisoners 


be detained as Germans, no known Rus- 
sian nationals were held as prisoners; that 
the story of the 800 Russian officers “is 
not substantiated by the facts”; and that 
the three “secret” camps in Britain had 
been known to the Russians since last 
fall and been visited by them. 

As a sidelight on the prisoner dispute 
there is the story of a batch of liberated 


Russians who were practi stripped . 


down to their shorts on recently arriving 
in Britain. The receiving officers were on 
the point of bawling out officers whose 
duty was to give them complete outfits 


on the Continent when they learned that 
the Russians, originally properly dressed, 


had traded their clothes for brandy and 
wine on the trip across France. 


Austria: Big One 

A strange tale came out of the Vienna 
Woods last week. While American and 
Russian troops drove into Austria, Mos- 
cow suddenly announced April 29 that a 
Russian-sponsored provisional Austrian 
gem had been formed in Vienna. 

e next day, the new. government, 
headed by the 75-year-old bespectacled 
Dr. Karl Renner, was installed. 

For the British Foreign Office and the 
American State sa dgereanae officials this 
was just too much. According to the 
Yalta Agreement, all the Big Three were 
to concur on provisional ents for 
liberated countries. Sharp protests were 
sent at once to the Kremlin. 
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Londén’ and. Washington didn’t ‘object 
to Renner: or the line-up of his govern- 
ment as such. During the 1920s he had 
served the Austrian Republic as its first 
Chancellor, then as speaker for the Na- 
tionalrat (lower house). He had been 
violently anti-Communist after the last 
war. His new Cabinet seemed fairly rep- 
resentative. 

What angered the British and Amer- 
icans was that they were told and not 
asked. It was even worse than when the 
Russians set up governments in Rumania 
and Hungary without consulting London 
and Washington. Both those countries 
had been entirely liberated by the Red 
Army. But in Austria the Russians had 


. occupied only one-sixth of the country 


while the American Third and Seventh 
Armies had freed more than one-third. 


Portugal: Condolences 


Lisbon, the gay, .war-rich capital ot 
Portugal, made one final gesture of neu- 
trality by formally mourning the death 
of Adolf Hitler. For two days, Portugal's 
green and red flag flew at half-staff on 
all government buildings. Long-faced 


man legation to offer their condolences 
to the Nazi representative, Gustav Van- 
haffen. But most German residents in 
Lisbon already had fled and no private 
buildings displayed any signs of mourn- 
ing. 


Eire: The Mourner 


The testy Prime Minister of Eire, 
Eamon de Valera, thumbed his nose. at 
the Allies once again last week. After the 
news of Hitler’s death reached Dublin, 
de Valera made a personal call on the 58- 
year-old German Minister, Dr. Eduard 
Hempel, to express his “regrets.” The 


Nazi Minister, who was as notorious for 


his noisy and lavish parties as for alleged 
espionage, lowered the swastika to half- 
staff, then blandly announced that no 
memorial services had been planned. The 
Irish press buzzed with accounts of de 
Valera’s visit. British editorials tersely 
termed him “the mourner.” 


Trieste: Tito Saw Red 


The New Zealand Second Division of 
the British Eighth Army climaxed a 220- 
mile drive on May 2 by entering Trieste, 
the great Italian port at the head of the 
Adriatic Sea. Near the western outskirts 
it met some of Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav 


Partisans. The Anzacs formally accepted _ 


the surrender of the city from the Ger- 
man garrison. 

Tito saw red. Claiming that Parti- 
sans had taken the city on April 30 “after 
bloody struggles” and that consequently 
no garrison could have given it up later, 
he demanded that the Anzacs get out. 
The worried Italian Government sent a 
Special salute to the incontestably Ital- 
ian city.” 


si 50> officials trooped into the Ger-° 
e 








6 my 1941 Buick Special was turned over to 


Bridgeport Garage August 24, 1944, for a general 
overhaul after 96,138 miles...the first time my 
motor was overhauled or any mechanical part 
replaced. 
-e.the mechanic advised me all rings were free 
in the ring grooves...the one rod bearing was 
somewhat rough and was (replaced merely as a 
precautionary measure. 


-.-Ring-Free was used exclusively in this motor 
except for first 20 miles after delivery of car. 


eeemy previous car was operated 90,000 miles 
on Ring-Free without overhaul. 99 


2 Excerpts from letter oS =" 5 See 


Sales Representative, Chemical Supplies 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

When you can drive a car nearly 100,000 miles without an 
overhaul, it means many, many dollars saved. We have numer- 
ous such reports indicating that Ring-Free reduces wear and 
repair in any make of car. 
Ring-Free does more—it is guaranteed* to give smoother 
performance, remove carbon and give more miles to the gallon of 
gasoline. Try one fill of Ring-Free. If you are not satisfied 
that Ring-Free does everything claimed in the guarantee 
your money will be refunded by your dealer immediately. 


*According to a specific guarantee which 
your Ring-Free dealer will show you. 
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Argentina: No Sirens 


There was no further effort last week 
to clear up the official disclosure of an 
alleged conspiracy against the Argentine 
Government. Indeed, most Argentines 
were beginning to forget it as the ap- 
proaching end df the war in Europe. ab- 
sorbed their attention. But on April 29 
they were again reminded of it. 

Sunday dawn found many sections of 
Buenos Aires littered with pamphlets, 
supposedly of Communist origin, which 
denied flatly the government's charac- 
terization of the plot as “Nazi-Fascist.” 

The leaflets also urged that the fall of 
Berlin be “joyously observed with a great 
patriotic mass meeting” at one of the 
city’s busiest intersections—where Calle 
Florida meets Diagonal Norte. This was 
direct defiance of the government, which 
had forbidden public celebrations. 


The Silent Celebration: The govern- 
ment had its way. News of the fall of 
Berlin was not broadcast until evening. 
The afternoon papers announced it with 
big headlines but they did not blow their 
sirens, as they usually do when there is 
important news. Public celebrations were 
held in several provincial capitals and in 
only one case did the police intervene. 

But official precautions effectively 


dampened the enthusiasm of the people. 


of Buenos Aires. Strong detachments of 
armed police and soldiers occupied all 
places where crowds usually gather. 


hac 


Truckloads of police drove up and down 
the principal streets all day and police 
vans were stationed in conspicuous 
places. Some small incidents occurred, 
but on the whole the news was received 
with respectful silence and order. 

‘Why So Much Fear?’ On May Day 
the government tacitly admitted internal 
tension. “Why so much fear?” Vice Pres- 
ident Juan D. Perén asked in a labor-d 
speech. And President Edelmiro Farrell 
ridiculed anti-government stories. “All 
these stories have been defeated,” he 
said. “We have not been thrown out of 
the government and today we are friends 
of the Americas.” 


Uruguay: Free Fight 

A hedtéd controversy over free speech 
in Uruguay last week led to riots in which 
483 policemen and fifteen civilians were 
injured and thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property was damaged. 

The controversy started when the So- 
viet Legation protested against articles in 
the Montevideo press criticizing Soviet 
propaganda. The Foreign Ministry re- 
jected the protests on the grounds that 
freedom of the press gave every news- 
paper the right to publish legitimate crit- 
icism. El Tiempo and El Pais took up the 
Soviet cause. E] Tiempo condemned what 
it called “the eagerness for acrimonious 
censure against one of the powers which 
must guarantee the world’s peace struc- 





Signal Corps from International 


Mexican Wings: “There are more to come,” was the message of Col. Antonio 
Cédrdenas (center) as the first contingent of the Mexican Expeditionary Air Force 
joined the United States Fifth Air Force Fighter Command in Manila. The fliers 
were welcomed by Gen. George C. Kenney (left), Mexican Consul Alfredo Carmelo, 


and the consul’s two daughters. 
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ture.” El Pais thought “the Uruguayan 
press itself could meditate before censur- 
ing a nation like Soviet Russia.” 

The dispute remained in the realm of 
words until demonstrators celebrating the 
fall of Berlin gathered before the offices 
of El Dia and demanded that the Russian 
flag be raised beside those of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. When the 
owners refused, the building was stoned. 
The ultra-nationalist El Debate was also 
attacked. The mob then stormed other 
buildings, raised barricades in the streets, 
and marched on the Presidential Palace, 
shouting, “Down with the President!” 
and demanding the resignations of the 
Minister of the Interior and the Chief of 


Police, both of whom were injured when - 


their car was stoned. Eighty-eight dem- 
onstrators were arrested. 

The streets were quiet the next day, but 
police and soldiers remained on guard. E] 
Dia explained its position in an editorial. 
“We did not fly the Communist flag be- 
cause we are not Communists,” the news- 
paper said. “We celebrate the triumph 
of liberty and not a Soviet victory.” 


Brazil: Mission Completed 


Brazil moved two steps nearer an elec- 
tion last week. The long-awaited electoral 
law was issued, and President Getulio 
Vargas further clarified his position. 

The law, published in the official ga- 
zette, would be formally adopted within 
ten days, after the public had a chance 
to offer suggestions. It provides for the 
election of a President, Federal Coun- 
cilors, and members of the National Eco- 
nomie-Council by a simple majority. The 
members of the Chamber of Deputies will 
be chosen according to proportional rep- 
resentation. Candidates for the Presi- 
dency and the Federal Council must be 
over 35 years of age, others over 25. 

Before a political party can be regis- 
tered, it must present at least 100 signa- 
tures and it must poll at least 100 votes 
in order to retain recognition. No party 
can be registered if its program violates 
democratic principles or the constitutional 
rights of man. 

Every Brazilian over 18, male or fe- 
male, must register and vote. Only illit- 
erates, beggars, soldiers on active duty, 
and persons who have lost their civil 
rights are exempt. 

“I have done my work,” Vargas told 
60,000 workers at a May Day celebration 
in the Vasco da Gama stadium. “My mis- 
sion completed, I shall return to private 
life, placing the government in the hands 
-of those whom the people may lawfully 
elect.” The candidacy of War Minister 
Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, Vargas said, 
deserved “all the consideration of the na- 
tion.” 

Gen. Dutra’s announcement last week 
that the Brazilian Expedition Force 
would return home immediately after 
V-E Day might mean that the Adminis- 
tration’s participation in a successful war 
would be used as a campaign argument. 
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“Whiskey On Its Way to Age’— painted at the distillery by Franklin Boggs 


87 years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 
The whiskey- wisdom Hiram Walker has learned through all the years 


since 1858 cannot be weighed or measured—but the smooth mellowness of 


Imperial tells you that it’s there in every drop. It makes the difference you 
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it takes barrels of 
money to win a war. 
It takes all the money 
you can put into war 


bonds. Buy more... 
hold them! 


86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight 
whiskey. 70% grain 
neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., 
Peoria, IIlinois. 











Who can get the 
Remington Electric Shavers 
being made today? 





i 


URGENT! NAVY NURSES ARE NEEDED. FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE: SURGEON GENERAL, BUREAU OF MEDICINE & SURGERY, NAVY DEPT., WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


PERHAPS YOU'VE HEARD that Remington 
Electric Shavers are being manufac- 
tured right now. That’s true. But these 
shavers are NOT for civilians. 


Every Remington produced today is for 
the exclusive use of hospitalized service 
men—and airmen whose faces are suscep- 
tible to frostbite. 


The men to whom we owe so much 
certainly deserve a bit of extra comfort 
and convenience. That’s why high- 
ranking Army and Navy officers backed 
a recent order to resume a limited dry 
shaver production. When your skin is 
raw and sensitive, a comfortable shave 
means a lot. 


Remington shavers are easy on tender 
skins and give perfect shaves without 
the bother of soap and water. 


When will civilians be able to buy 
new Remington Shavers? That depends 
entirely on the progress of the war. 
However, when you can get a new elec- 
tric shaver, remember the name ‘‘Rem- 
ington’’—the No. 1 name in electric 
shavers. Remington, first to introduce 
the multiple-head principle, first in 
sales just before the war, first choice in 
quality and shaving ability, should be 
your first choice when electric shavers 
are again available. 


IF YOU'RE NOW LUCKY ENOUGH TO OWN A REMINGTON, 
let us help you keep it in tiptop condition. There 
are Remington Rand service stations in 77 cities. 
These stations stand ready, not only to give first- 
rate shaver service, but to advise you personally 
how to get the most in comfort and convenience 
from your shaver. Remington Rand Inc., Electric 
Shaver Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Canadian servicemen turn eyes to the Pacific, and ponder reenlisting 





Wide World Photos 
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First In, First Out 


As the curtain came down in Europe, 
hardly a Canadian knew for certain the 
role Canada would play in the Pacific. 
That the First Army would disband was 
sure: what part of that army would be 
pitted against the Japanese was doubtful. 
A demobilization was at hand and all 
that the government itself could say for 
certain was that the army, navy, and 
RCAF would have a share in the con- 
quest of Japan. 

The uncertainty was a logical outcome 
of government policy that only Canadian 
volunteers would be sent to the Pacific.* 
There was no way of knowing how many 
of the 469,000 soldiers, 202,000 airmen, 
and 95,000 sailors would volunteer. Many 
had been in the service for almost six 
years. ~ 

For V-E Day the government had 
ready a general demobilization plan: 
@ All but about 100,000 soldiers will be 
demobilized, with the process being 
gradual because of occupation commit- 
ments in Europe and the shipping short- 
age. Those with the longest service will 
be the first to be returned to civilian life. 
@ Volunteers for the Pacific war will be 
brought home for 80 days’ leave before 

eing reorganized into units. 


@ The 35,000-odd Home Defense troops | 


(“Zombies”) will be the last servicemen 
demobilized. Even if they never see 
combat, voluntarily or by compulsion, 
they will be kept in uniform until after 
Japan is defeated. This is because the 
government is determined that fighting 





id the Progres- 
sive-Conservative party Geel into power ‘in the = 
i : — eed well —_ veteran 

rvicemen, plus Home ens. troops who never 
have volunteered for overseas service, for combat in 


servicemen will have the first chance to 
find jobs. 

The complete demobilization formula 
has been approved by the Cabinet, but 
before applying it Ottawa must get more 
up-to-date information than it now has 
on the number of Canadians required for 
the German occupation armies. 


Canadian Trends 


> 
Fast Start: Prime Minister Mackeanle 
King won't waste a minute after the San 
Francisco conference in opening his cam- 
paign for the June 11 general election. 
He will make his first campaign speech 
in Vancouver, and then work east. 


Moving In: The postwar housing 
shortage is expected to be so acute that 
the government itself may go into the 
production of prefabricated houses, with 
the Munitions Department reconverting 
its setup-for peacetime operations. 


Danger Past: The imminent release 
from.internment camp of Adrien Arcand, 
leader of the Canadian Fascist party be- 
fore the war, has started conjecture about 
his political intentions. But not even the 
ty nationalist groups want any part of 

im. 


Election Plank: In drawing up its 
foreign policy for the election campaign, 
the socialist CCF has decided to attack 
Prime Minister King for supporting Ar- 
gentina’s entry into the United Nations. 
M. J. Coldwell, the CCF leader and a 
member of the Canadian delegation at 
San Francisco, told King before the vot- 
ing took place that he thought the Argen- 
tine Government should free political 
prisoners before being admitted. 


















The charm of 
Colonial culture, tra- 
ditions of hospitality 
and fine accommoda- 
tions have been pre- 
served in Old Virginia. 
In this enchanting 
land, gracious living 
attained full flower 
during the period of 
the Royal Governors 
—a period that is ‘ 
vividly real today at Williamsburg which 
has been restored to its 18th century 
splendor. F 

There are many other attractions in 
Virginia: Excellent beaches, superb golf 
courses, bridle paths, Skyline Drive, the 
beautiful Valley of Virginia; cool, blue 
mountains, natural wonders, and more. 
Old Virginia offers the kind of vacation 
you like. 

When you can get 
away, come for a visit 
come tay. 

















































































Write for FREE 
of Pictorial Boo 
VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
~™ — Room 802, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
Motion Pictures on Virginia Available 
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Business Girds for Busy Peace 
and Eventual Worldwide Market 


Shortages of Materials 
Expected to Hamper Production 
at Beginning of Changeover 


The finale of the war in Europe last 
week found American business with its 
mass-production machinery in a com- 
manding position of world leadership and 
its faith in mechanized civilization justi- 
fied- by the mechanized triumph over 
Germany. But America’s mass-distribu- 
tion system was impaired by civilian 
shortages and transfer of manpower to 
war activities. So business began to put 
into action long-delayed plans designed 
to create jobs and prosperity. 

There was general agreement that the 
backlog of civilian demand for automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
kitchen ranges, and a thousand and one 
other things would bring, eventually, a 
big wave of postwar buying. There was 
also a realization that management and 
labor would encounter irritating delays— 
times when bottlenecks would choke the 
progress of the best laid plans and the 
outlook would often seem blacker than it 
was. It was acknowledged that in the 
transition from a two-war to a one-war 
economy unemployment might be trouble- 
some, but perhaps not as painful as the 
start of layoffs in Detroit would indicate. 


The Shape of Things: Businessmen 
agreed that while the long-term outlook 
was for a postwar buying Sona of major 
proportions, the immediate situation fac- 
ing any one business during the next few 
months might be forbidding. The remain- 
der of 1945 would be difficult. The old 
shortages of steel, aluminum, and copper 
were almost ended. But there were other 
shortages that were bound to receive the 
attention of Congress and the public for 
many months. The most critical, at the 
moment, were coal, textiles, and trucks. 

The outlook, according to best avail- 
able sources in business and government, 
ran like this: 

Coal—The same deadly serious atmos- 
phere in which government officials ap- 
proached the coal strike threat during 
soft-coal contract negotiations two months 
ago reappeared in Washington last week. 
The government promptly took over the 
hard-coal mines when anthracite miners 
walked out because they had no contract. 

There was a good reason to be : 
a developing world shortage of =.an- 
dustry in Europe was paralyzed for lack 


of power; power plants there were para- 
lyzed for lack of coal. Whatever could be 
obtained from the Saar, Ruhr, and other 
European areas would be supplemented 
from this country and India. American 
coal mining machinery already had been 
shipped to India. 

Textiles—Although there were hea 
world surpluses of raw cotton and woo 
textile shortages developed in recent 
months because mill capacity was tied 
up with military orders. One shortage af- 
fected another. Europe could not get 
coal for power to start its own looms, and 
called on the United States to share a 
dwindling supply of yard goods. One of 
the unpublicized bottlenecks in organiz- 
ing automobile production was a shortage 
of upholstery fabric. 

To help relieve the textile shortage, 


ing stock, trucks are needed to reestab- 
ish transport over there, Military trucks 
will be released for the job as rapidly as 


’ possible. 


Business and government sources took 
this view of the nation’s economy from a 
long-range standpoint: ‘ 

Prices will go higher, — the gov- 
ernment will keep trying to hold them 
down. New automobiles, for example, are 
to cost about 20 per cent more than 1942 
models. 

Taxes won’t come down, much.. 

Hourly wages will keep on going up. 

The buying government will give way 
gradually to the buying public. Smart 
manufacturers will take advantage of 
every available development in chemis- 
try, electronics, engineering, and other 
sciences to make better products at lower 
prices. 

Service occupations will be revived and 
their standards will begin to improve, at 
once. 

Distribution will be a harder problem 
than ever. Selling methods are being 
taken apart and put under the micro- 
scope by the best clinical minds in busi- 
ness. National selling organizations will 
go international because the world is get- 
ting smaller all the time. 





__ 
Striking Pennsylvania coal diggers relax before the government takes over the mines 


Stabilization Director William .H. Davis 
last week created a textile high command 
including representatives of the major war 
agencies, to control production and pric- 
ing. The new committee probably will 
order wage incentives, higher prices on 
a selective basis, and manpower urgen 

ratings for mills that need them. It wi 


organize a campaign to bring old textile © 


hands back into the mills, aimed pri- 
marily at aircraft and shipyard workers. 

Trucks—Production of trucks will be 
stepped up, and probably trucks will be 
released for civilian use before er 
automobiles. Because of the terrible 


wreckage of European railways and roll- 


Transport and communications will 
move at speed far above presently ac- 
cepted standards. We are on the thresh- 
old of supersonic speeds, Robert A. 
Lovett, Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air, remarked at the Army and Navy 
warplane progress show in Washington 
last week. That means aircraft speed 
above 700 miles an hour. His remark 
may be.taken literally. 

Where time is _ 35 rw 
transport will move by air. ilways, 
highways, Ba raterways will up, 
but not in thé degree possible in the air- 


ways, | 
mmercial communication by radio 






































"The I.C.S. Business 
Course which I took back 


in 1907 did me immeasur- 
able good." : | 


PHILIP MURRAY 


PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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"I am deeply indebted 
to thé early training I 
received from the I.C,S. 














Engineering Course." 
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EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


PRESIDENT, EASTERN AIR LINES 
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“The 
STRRLING ELLIOLTL 


Family” 
* 


HARMON ELLIOTT 


ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 
A NEW BOOK, (FREE) 
ABOUT THE INVENTING ELLIOTTS 


ERE’Sa family 
album in the 
truest, most inspir- 
ing sense of the word. 
Complete with por- 
traits and poetry, 
pranks, sermons and 
sentiment, this new- 
est Elliott opus is 
unique in the annals 
————!_ of American business 
history. In it you'll read of Sterling Elliott, 
who consciously tried to deserve the respect 
of his son. You’li watch this happy relation- 
ship bloom into a great partnership. 

If you enjoyed Harmon Elliott's, ‘“The 
Story of a Father and Son or Unscrewing 
the Inscrutable’’, you'll find this new 72- 
page illustrated volume equally, if not more, 
entertaining. Write today, on your business 
letterhead, for your free copy of **The 
Sterling Elliott Family.”° 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 

131 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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will be developed intensively. 
Electronics will become, one 
of the world’s great indus- 
tries. Television, already es- 
tablished, will follow the de- 
velopment pattern of radio. 
Business will rely increas- 
ingly for its profits on manu- 
facturing skill, improved tech- 
nology, management, engi- 
neering, and distribution, and 
less on raw materials and 


semifinished products. 


Victory for Chase 


Attorney General Francis 
Biddle made headlines in 
January last year when he 
charged a “conspiracy” be- 
tween the Chase National 
Bank of New York, largest 
commercial banking house in 
the world, and Leonard J. A. 
Smit, a Dutch diamond bro- 
ker, to sell industrial dia- 
monds to Axis nations. ws 

Smit pleaded guilty last 
summer, drawing a jail term 
and a fine of $102,000. Chase 
fought back. There was no 
way the bank could tell, its 
officials contended, that Smit 
dealt with the Axis. He was 
only one of its 6,500 foreign 
depositors whose accounts 
were frozen after the Nazis occupied the 
Low Countries in May 1940; payments 


to Smit were clerical mistakes and not 


conspiracy. 

The windup last week received only 
routine attention. A Federal District Court 
jury in New York, after pondering the 
testimony for twelve hours, the 
bank innocent. 


Missing the Boat? - 

At the start of the European war, only 
16 per cent of the world’s merchant ma- 
rine flew the American flag. Now the 
United States owns two-thirds—4,000 
ships of 48,000,000 deadweight tons. 
How many ships will it need after the 
war and what should it do with the rest? 
Last week a drastic cutback in shipbuild- 
ing outlined by President Truman empha- 
sized the urgency of those questions. 

Because of the “favorable progress of 
the wars,” the President recommended 
to Congress that emergency ship con- 
struction should virtually cease by the 
end of 1945. He would slash the shi 
program, which runs about a year ahea 
of milit: needs, by $4,265,000,000. 
This would leave only $2,242,500,000 for 
completing this year’s schedule of 12,- 
000,000 tons and $600,000,000 for fu- 
ture odds and ends. Very soon, the Presi- 
dent said in effect, the United States will 
have more ships than it can use. 

See aa paring ae de 
s shi y is raging. At- 
antic Monthly for April, Lewis W. Doug- 


Ships like this one will soon be problems 
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Magazine 


las, Deputy Administrator of War Ship- 
ping from 1942 to 1944 and now back as 


president of the Mutual Life Insurance 


Co. of New York, led off with this pro- 
posal: The United States should keep 
10,000,000 dry-cargo tons and lease or 
sell the balance to foreign countries on 
“nominal” terms. 

His argument’ ran like this: Because 
foreign maritime countries generally can 
operate their ships more. cheaply, an 
American merchant marine able to carry 
50 per cent of the nation’s overseas trade 
would require a large subsidy. For a fleet 
of 20,000,000 tons, or twice the prewar 
size, the subsidy would come ‘to $200,- 
000,000 or .$300,000,000 a year. This 
subsidy would prove a formidable ob- 
stacle to free world trade and a stable 
international economy. Worse, it would 
indicate extreme nationalism, “create 
tensions between governments . . . and 
erode the foundations of the future 
peace.” 


The Shipping Man’s Answer: Amer- 
ican shipping interests promptly jumped 
on Douglas’s figures. The Shipbuilders 
Council estimated that the country’s for- 
eign-trade fleet would amount to not 
more than 7,500,000 tons and that any 
subsidy would not rise above the prewar 
maximum of $13,000,000 a year. The 
Maritime Commission said “Mr. Douglas's 


official had no direct connection 
with the iali subjects le pre- 
sumes to discuss.” 


Two days later, Vice Admiral Emory 
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Patrrern For lomorRow 


SweatTInc it out in a slit trench under 
fire, many an American dreams of the 
day when he'll be back home in God’s 
country. And often his dreams take a 
definite pattern. He wants to get into 
his car and go, 


He wants to drive on broad, smooth 
concrete — on a road without a curve, 
a crossing, or a noticeable grade. He 
wants to push the accelerator to the 
floor and keep it there, speeding 
smoothly, safely across the endless 
sweep of his homeland. 


America will build thousands of 
miles of such highways after victory. 
It won’t be an easy or inexpensive task. 
But it can be done. That was proved 
by the nation’s first real super-road, 
the 160-mile Pennsylvania Turnpike be- 
tween Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, 
traversing some of the most difficult 
mountain country in the East. Com- 
pleted in 1940, the highway has alread 
justified its $70,000,000 cost by the 
huge tonnages of war materials it has 
sped to the seaboard. 


Twenty-three million yards of earth 
were moved in the construction of this 
great road, and in doing the job 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors and 
Motor Graders were a five-to-one choice 
over all other makes combined. 


These same tough, powerful, depend- 
able machines, now proving their 
stamina on the war fronts, will be ready 
to create new jobs and expand the 
nation’s resources in building the high- 
ways of the future. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL ™ 
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RAILROAD MEN KNOW THE VALUE 
OF TIMKEN BEARINGS 





fF ae the great majority of the well . 


known streamlined trains qn which you 
ride so smoothly and luxuriously are equipped 
with Timken Roller Bearings. This advanced 
product eliminates hot boxes, wipes out ex- 
cessive repair costs and delays, keeps rolling 
stock in operation. 

When peace reigns again, vast improvements 
are in store for freight cars. For here too, Tim- 
ken Bearings can effect the same economies and 
provide the same advantages which are today 
in such great evidence on the modern stream- 
liners. Tapered Roller Bearings are only genu- 
ine Timken Bearings when the trade-mark “Tim- 
ken” is stamped on each bearing. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 

Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


“ALL THERE IS 
IN BEARINGS” 
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S. Land, chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, suggested that Co: let 
American operators purchase -Cargo 
vessels at the prewar cost of building the 
ships abroad, less depreciation, and 
tankers at the prewar domestic cost, less 
depreciation. Foreign lines would pay 
at least as much and get only enough 
ships needed to restore their fleets to 
prewar tonnage. 
Significance 

Right now, world reconstruction de- 
pends largely on shipping. In France, for 
example, many textile mills are idle while 
in the United States surplus raw cotton 
and wool are piling up. Whoever fur- 
nishes the ships will be. a tidy source of 
income and a lot to say about postwar 
commerce. Already, Land has warned, 
the lack of American shipping policy is 
“tending to stimulate shipbuilding 
abroad.” Unless Congress acts immedi- 
ately, “we will be -in danger of missing 
the postwar boat.” 


Labor Merry-Go-Round 


A heavy blow fell on the International 
Federation of Trade Unions last week 
when the three-month-old World Labor 
Congress announced the draft of a con- 
stitution for the rival World Federation 
of Trade Unions, to represent 60,000- 
000 workers in 35 countries including 
Russia. The charter was created after a 
ten-day meeting in Oakland, across San 
Francisco Bay the United Nations 
conference. 

Guaranteeing autonomy to all unions 
within the federation, the charter made 
these main points: (1) sovereign author- 
ity to be invested in a congress, with head- 
quarters in Paris, meeting every two 
years; (2) an executive committee of 
seventeen members (three Russians, two 
each from Great Britain and the United 
States, two French, three from the rest 
of Europe, one Chinese, two Latin Ameri- 
can, one each from Africa and the Pacific 
area); (3) an “escalator” voting method 
to equalize the power of small and large 
niemberships; and (4) a general council, 
meeting annually. CIO president Phil 
Murray and his colleagues of the new 
World Federation already have asked the 
United Nations conference to amend the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals to permit the 
WFTU a voice in the Economic and So- 
cial Council and advisory participation 
in the General Assembly and Security 
Council. 


The AFL Weakens: Though as a rule 
affiliation will be confined to one central 
trade-union organization for each coun- 
try, the WFTU last week put out the 
welcome mat for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. An implacable enemy of 
the World Labor Congress because of 
CIO and Russian participation, AFL 
President William Green has shown signs 
of relenting. Last month he said: “If the 
new organization functions, perhaps the 
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AFL will consider whether to affiliate 
with it.” 

Two days after the charter was an- 
nounced, however, Green offered Ameri- 
can delegates at the United Nations Cr 
ference the AFL’s own snendeucitts 
Dumbarton Oaks. The AFL is still at- 
tached to the dimming International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, protégé of the 
International Labor Organization estab- 
lished by the League of Nations. 

The merry-go-round goes on: Both 
WFTU and ILO have planned Paris as 
the locale of their next conferences, the 
former Sept. 25, the latter at the end of 
the year. 


Spokes From the Hub 


Airlines have requested about 200 new 
four-motor trans neoarts and 100 smaller 
planes by the end of next year. Last week, 
with 376 planes of varied vintage, they 
spread new routes over the map and 
planned others: 

@ United Air Lines inaugurated direct 
service between the West Coast and Bos- 
ton. Planes leave the main transcontinen- 
tal line at Cleveland and head for Boston 
via Hartford. 

@ Transcontinental & Western Air estab- 


lished a spur between Pittsburgh on - 


its present cross-country route, Albany, 


- and Boston. Both United and TWA by- 


pass New York. 

@ Up-and-coming Northeast Airlines, al- 
ready operating from Boston to Montreal, 
Presque Isle, Maine, and Moncton, N. B., 
pushed southwestward to New York. It 
flies eighteen nonstop trips a day between 
Boston and New York. 

@ On June 1 Pennsylvania-Central Air- 








Easy Intake: The Boeing C-97 trans- 
port carries its own ramp for rapid load- 
ing of troops, cargo, and equipment. 
Here a jeep backs into the upper com- 
partment. When the ramp is retracted, 
the doors close to form an airtight seal. 


































2 Preaty of cooling, moving air is just 
about the best summertime aid you can 
employ. For heat-fatigue among your 
office help can cut efficiency down to where 
it‘ hurts. As morale-builders, large-air-— 
volume, quiet-running Robbins & Myers 
Fans are designed to keep your employees 

, refreshed and on their toes. 


In the factory, too, you can prevent 
“summer slow-down.” Suitably placed 
R&M Fans provide properly engineered 
air circulation over wide areas; are eco- 
nomical to operate and easy to service. 


If you’re fortunate enough to have some 
of these R&M energy-savers, it would 
be well to have them 
:- checked, cleaned, and 
oiled before the mercury 
_ gets up out of sight. 








if you need a fan of any kind, we’ll be 
glad to send you complete information about 
R & M Fans as soon as WPB permits us to manu- 
facture them for other than essential industrial 
use. R&M< also manufactures electric: motors, 
pumps, hoists, and cranes. 





Available only for 
ete naeee 


ROBBINS &. _ MYERS - INC. ddetaik: onto 


le Canede: “Rebbias & Myers Ce. of Canede, Ltd., Brantford, Onterie 
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THERE WILL BE MORE ELGINS 





IGHT NOW Elgins fourth 
generation craftsmen are de- 
voted to precision tasks of war ... 
as they properly should be. Yet 
they are eager toresume the art they 
know so well, the creation of fine 
watches for men and women. This 
they will do at the right moment 
..» without delay. 
Meanwhile, you may see foreign- 
made watches with unsecured repu- 


tations trying to take the place of 
the American-made Elgins whose 


reliability is unquestioned. But 


hold fast to your desire for a real 


. masterpiece of timekeeping accu- 


racy. There will be more Elgins .. . 
distinctively styled, wonderfully 
accurate, timed to the stars. 

You'll be glad you waited for 
an Elgin. Elgin National Watch 
Company, Elgin, Illinois, U. S. A. 


AMERICA’S OWN DISTINCTIVE WATCH WORD. SINCE 1865 


* CLGIN + 
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lines will link New York and Pittsburgh, 
the heart of its network. 

@ Also on June 1, Northwest Airlines will 
extend its Seattle-Minneapolis-St. Paul 
rgute to Milwaukee, Detroit, and New 
York, becoming the fourth coast-to-coast 


carrier. 


Breaking Through: In entering South- 
ern New England, United, TWA, and 
Northeast invaded what was the private 
preserve of American Airlines until last 
November. Then Eastern Air Lines ob- 
tained a franchise to stretch its Florida 
and Texas trunk routes from New York 
to Boston. Both American and Eastern 
have been showing a load factor of 97 
to 100 per cent between Boston and 
New York. Under the new setup, Boston 
will become a competitive hot spot, espe- 
pen’ A for long-haul traffic, when normal 
conditions return. 

United and TWA almost missed out 
on New England. On April 21 the Civil 
Aeronautics Board ordered them to post- 
pone the new service and to use the 
planes instead to relieve a traffic jam be- 
tween Chicago and the West Coast. The 
companies explained they were already 
preparing additional pilots and planes for 
Western runs and could go through with 


> a double expansion. Three days later, the 


CAB said OK. 


Bretton Compromise 


Wiseacres have been complaining they 
couldn’t see Bretton Woods for the trees. 
Nine months of controversy over details 
of the international monetary organiza- 
tions proposed there—the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment—had left. the experts thoroughly 
confused. Last week the air began to 
clear. Both sides talked compromise. 

Debate softened considerably on the 
projected fund. And what argument there 
was over the bank had died away gradu- . 
ally since last July, when the two finan- 
cial institutions were suggested by dele- 
gates from 44 United Nations. 

Private bankers have liked the way 
the bank would operate. It would extend 
and guarantee long-term loans to revive 
war-stricken areas and build up countries 
where industrialization has lagged. Like 
any private banker, the International 
Bank would loan only on the basis of 
ability to repay. Of a total capital of 
$9,100,000,000, the United States would 
put up $3,175,000,000, or 35 per cent. 
It would get 31 per cent of the voting 
power. 

The Hunt for Safeguards: Although 
the fund would supplement the bank, its 

urpose would be quite different—to sta- 
bilize currencies between nations and 
make foreign exchange available for in- - 
ternational trade. The fund would con- 
sist of $8,800,000,000 in gold and cur- 
rency of the various members. The Unit- 
ed States would subscribe $2,750,000,- 
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WOW! THE CURE FOR 


Acme 
Soft and F luffy: Jennie Erle Cox, 19- 
year-old college student of West Point, 
Miss., and Maid of Cotton for 1945, 
calls at the New York Cotton Exchange 
to examine a bale. She is starting a 
nationwide tour to sell War Bonds. 


000 and Britain $1,300,000,000. Then, if 
Britain, for example, ran short of Ameri- 
can dollars because it was buying more 
from the United States than it was sell- 
ing, it could borrow about $1,300,000,- 
000 from the fund over four years. 

The American Bankers Association led 
the opposition to the fund. It thought 
that members could borrow too easily 
and that until they put their internal fi- 
nances in order, the fund would only: 
obscure the basic causes of their diffi- 
culty. “Bad lending,” said W. Randolph 
Burgess, ABA president, “will make trou- 
ble for lender and borrower just as it did 
in the 1920s.” The ABA suggested that 
the bank take over currency stabilization. 

At first the Treasury held fast to the 
Bretton Woods plans. But last week signs 
of yielding came from both the Treasury 
an 


id the ABA. An agreement probably Now you can eliminate errors, confusion, mislaid 
will center around three proposals by 


+ : letters, caused by an inadequate filing system. 
Rep. - . 
i — sae bat’ te Repel G/W Safeguard System comes complete in 
Woods. He is ranking minority member a package ready-to-use...nothing -else to buy. 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- Contains A to Z Safeguard guides, folders, in- 
mittee, which is concluding hearings on structions...everything needed to install a filing 


the Pa and fund proposals. Wolcott plan in any average 1-, 2-,3-, or 4-drawer file. Ask 
(En I lobe-Werni 
€ Explicitly limit borrowing from the your Glo ernicke dealer about the supremely 


‘ tee : simple Safeguard System, or write to The 
rae twig aie Ba giana —— . Globe -Wernicke Co., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. » “FINO-1-TIS” 


: . : BOOK FREE 
of having the same chief executive man- BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM ° 
age 


@ Create an advisory council for fund *The inability to find wh Ale. Get yodr copy at G/W dealer 
and bank operations closely affecting the : _ “The inability to find what you file ph pow hay “Prod habe 


United States. . 


These changes could be adopted with- : C r ° 
- in the framework of the Bretton Woods “J ] obe -“ ? r @) ] eke 
agreements and would not, therefore, 
make necessary another world confer- FILING EFOUIPMENT AND SYSTED 
ence. 
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Another Highly Successful . 
Community Refrigeration Center 


The Consumers Ice and Coal Co., Lancaster, 
Penna., provides re- 
frigeration service to 
some 2500 customers. 
The plant has been 
making ice for over 
40 years; now pro- 
duces 90 tons daily, 
serves town and coun- 
try routes, and ices 
refrigerator cars; but 





one fifth of its busi- 
ness. © ‘Its locker 
system is one of the 
largest and finest in 
the country; is com- 
plete with processing 
equipment, chilling 
and ageing rooms, 
quick-freezer, and 
2200 food compart- 
ments; it also has 3° 
sub-stations in near- 
by towns. © Thovu- 
sands of pounds of 
locally grown fruits 
and vegetables are 
cleaned, graded, 
quick-frozen, pack- 
aged, and sold under 
the “Consumers” la- 
bel, each season. 
Four Blizzard freezers 
handle this load. Six 
bxd freezer storage rooms 
1 hold 3 million Ib. of 
various frozen foods. 
= Fresh fruits (up to 
f 75,000' bushels) are 
stored, not to men- 
tion carloads of such 
products as cheese, 
cream, cabbage, 
meats, potatoes, etc. 
©Frick refrigerating, 
tee-making,  quick- 
freezing, and cold- 
storage equipment is 
used throughout. 
eA similar COM- 
MUNITY REFRIGER- 
m ATION CENTER 

} could be of great 
service to YOUR 
town. Get in touch 
with your nearest 
Frick Branch Office, 
or write direct to 


Frick Co. 


Preparing Locker Foods 
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The Best Laid Plans... 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Everyone, in speaking of V-E 
Day, emphasizes that we must not let 
our emotions run away with us—that 
we must remember that we still have 
another war to win. And of course that 
is all quite true. But there also is some- 
thing else which deserves emphasis. 
This is, that with the war in Euro 
over, we have a problem of i 


effectively prevent it from getting back 
into civilian production. 

The point is, in other words, that it 
is not the number of controls that are 
removed which is important, but rath- 
er whether those which are removed 
are those which actually will enable 
production to get started. To be more 
definite, it means nothing at 





enormous complexity and 
significance right here on 
the home front which must _ 
be solved immediately if 
we are to escape a situa- 
tion which could rapidly de- 
generate into economic 
chaos. This is the question 
of how fast we make it pos- 
sible to get civilian uc- 
tion started and thereby 
provide jobs for the workers 
who are released from war production. 
The War Production Board has been 
working on this problem for weeks and 
months. It thinks it has the solution. 
Along with a score of other govern- 
ment agencies it has prepared a,report 
— was — “4 “leak” to all 
@ newspapers a few days ago—out- 
lining exalt what should be done. 
Specifically, according to this report, 
the WPB thinks that the change-over 
on the production front from a two- 
front to a one-front war will make 
possible the removal of some 220 out 
of the present 420 controls, and that 
it should be possible to complete this 
in from four to six months. 
On the surface that appears pretty 
encouraging, but before throwing our 
hats in the air there are two major 
points which need to be weighed. 


The first of these is that the re- 
moval of a control does not necessarily 
mean that a business can get started in 
production. For example, it means 
nothing to tell an automobile company 
that it can now start producing cars, 
if at the same time other controls are 
maintained which make it impossible 
for the company to get the materials 
out of which to make cars. 

And that is not an extreme case. As 
a result of the incredibly complex sys- 
tem of control which has been built 
up, this exact situation is found in 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
companies. In fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to find any concern which has 
been in war production that is not sub- 
ject to a whole maze of controls, the 
continuation of any one of which will 





all just to remove 220 con- 
trols; it all depends upon 
which 220 they are. 

The second major point 
which must be weighed is 
the matter of prices. Sup- 
pose that in the removal of 
220 controls the WPB shows 
wisdom and actually frees a 
company so that it can get 
all the materials it needs to 
start production. But then 
suppose the OPA steps in and tells the 
company that it is still under price 
controls and that an examination will 
have to be made to determine what a 
fair price would be for the proposed 
article. Where does this leave the pro- 
ducer? It leaves him absolutely stale- 
mated until he can fight his way 
through the red tape of the OPA; at 
best that almost certainly will be a 
matter of weeks and in complicated 
situations can take months. This longer 
period is almost inevitable in the event 
a company wants to start producing 
a new article, because in these cir- 
cumstances the concer has no past 
cost of production upon which the 
OPA can base a judgment as to what 
the proper. price should be. 

This second point, then, is that un- 
less OPA policy on reconversion prices 
is cleaned up, even the best-laid plans 
of the WPB can be completely 
wrecked in so far as getting produc- 
tion started is concerned. And the re- 
grettable fact is that there is little or 
no evidence to indicate that we are 
making any real progress in cleaning 
up OPA reconversion price policy in 
a way which conceivably can meet 
this situation. 


What is the correct policy? It is 
extremely simple. When military needs 
are met, permit anyone to buy and use 
the us in any way he prefers. 
That is, let the public, through free 
markets, decide what and how much 
should be produced. The public, it is 
true, may make some errors, but its 
over-all judgment will be infinitely su- 
perior to that of any bureaucrat. ; 
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temperature, no snow and 
sleet and slush—your em- 
| THE YEAR ‘ROUND ployees will lose practically 


no time because of inclem- 

ent weather. 
THINK OF THE SAVING in construction Think of the increase in production. With an 
costs when you build your plant in Metropolitan average annual temperature of 56.6 degrees, close 
Oakland Area. Mild climate the year ‘round. to the ideal for maximum efficiency, your pro- 
Your plant will not require double walls or heavy —_ duction will be greater. Some plants turn out 15 
insulation. r cent more per manhour than in their eastern 
Think of the saving in heating equipment and actories. 
heating costs. Your plant will need heat only Our new book, I?’s An Amazing NEW West, 
three or four months in the year, and not much _contains 48 pages of vital information and sta- 
even then. Air conditioning and cooling systems _ tistics about the advantages and economies that 
will be required only for special processes. will be enjoyed by your Metropolitan Oakland 
Think of the saving inmanhours. Noextremesof Area plant. . . 

‘ The astonishing expansion of our “four-great- 
markets-in-one” . . . our strategic location for 
fast, low-cost distribution to these markets . . . 
tremendous natural resources . . . largest power 
supply in the west . . . many other advantages. 





WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


If you want the FACTS about the amazing NEW West and 
Metropolitan Oakland Area, write for this 48-page book of vital 
information and statistics, maps and photographs TODAY! 

METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 4511 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
ALAMEDA - ALBANY - GERNELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE -_ QAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL QLAMEDA COUNTY. . 
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Problem: In Long Beach, Calif., Mrs. 
HELEN Goap MacDowELL, 23, found 
herself married to two servicemen. Her 
first husband, Lt. Harold W. Goad, 27, 
officially declared dead last October, was 
found in a Rangoon hospital. His wife, be- 





Goad, found alive; his wife, remarried 


lieving that he had been killed when his 
plane crashed in flames in Burma in 19438, 
was married to Ensign Robert A. Mac- 
Dowell of Saugerties, N. Y., last Decem- 
ber. If Mrs. Goad-MacDowell wishes to 
remain married to her present husband, 
she must have the marriage annulled, 
divorce Goad, and remarry. 


_ Wandering Windsors: THE DUKE AND 


Ducuess oF Winpsor arrived in Miami, 
Fla., from Nassau to visit friends in Palm 
Beach. After nearly five years, the former 
king resigned as governor of the Bahamas 
in March. The Windsors plan to stop in 
New York en route to the Duke’s Canadian 
ranch. It has been rumored their journey 
will finally take them back to England. 


dismissed charges that Mrs. THEODORE 
B1LB0, divorced wife of the Mississippi 


Senator, had used profanity. Mrs. Bilbo 


was charged with disorderly con-. 
duct by Howard Owen, who 
‘said she called him a “damyan- 
kee.” The judge fined Owen 
$15 for breaking a glass door to 
Mrs. Bilbo’s apartment, then 
said: “Apart from the joke we 
have down here about calling a 

rson a ‘damyankee’ I think we 
osm recedent for the assertion 
that the use of the word ‘damn’ 
is not cursing.” 


Stay: In Garmisch, Germany, 
Ricuarp Strauss, 81, composer 
of the opera “Der Rosenkava- 
lier,” was found at work on a 
new one-act opera. Unrecog- 
nized by an advance party of the 
Third Army, Strauss, his son, 
and daughter-in-law were or- 
dered to move out. Allied Mili- 
tary Government officials later 
got a stay permitting the family 


Firm: In London, Lapy Astor told the 
House of Commons that people would 
enjoy V-E Day celebrations more if they 
refused to drink. Emanuel Shinwell, La- 
borite,; asked: “Can Mr. Morrison [Home 
Secretary Morrison]: use his influence 
with the noble lady on this special oc- 
casion to have just one drink?” “Some- 
times I am tempted,” Lady Astor replied, 
“but I do not fall.” 


New Home: ALFRED DE Maricny, who 
was acquitted of the murder of his fa- 
ther-in-law, Sir Harry Oakes, in Nassau 
a year and a half ago, said he would make 
his home in Toronto. Barred from the 
Bahamas after the trial, de Marigny said 
he had “sizable” investments in two Que- 
bec gold-mining companies. His wife, 
the former Nancy Oakes; will gain con- 
trol of her share of her father’s $10,000,- 
000 estate on May 17. 


Invitation Refused: ARTURO Toscanini, 
conductor, refused an appeal broadcast 
by the people of Milan, Italy, to return 
to the city and its La Scala Opera. Prais- 
ing the contribution of Italian patriots to 
the world struggle for freedom, Tosca- 
nini snapped: “I shall be happy to re- 
turn among*you as a citizen of a free 
Italy, but not as a subject of the degen- 
erate king and the princes of the House 
of Savoy.” : 


Free: In Los Angeles, Calif., ARTHUR 
GresemyeER, 27, of Buffalo, N. Y., wept 
with joy when-he embraced his mother 


_ for the first time in four years. Gesemyer 
Curse Lifted: In Jackson, Miss., a judge 


was one of 2,000 civilians who recently re- 
turned to this country after being liber- 
ated from Japanese internment in the 
Philippines. 








Acme 


Sheppard (with his son) asks to fight 


Wants In: In New York, Wi..1aM SHEp- 
PARD, 29, was able to see again after be- 
ing blind for 21 years. Sheppard, the 
father of a 3-year-old boy, has requested 
his draft board to shift him from 4-F to 
1-A. A transplanted cornea for each eye 
cured his blindness. 


Tribute: In Philadelphia, Pa., 5,000 boys 
at Northeast Catholic High School for 
Boys, gave ANN SHERIDAN, movie actress, 
their c@veted Senate Award. The award, 
which previously has gone to Herbert 
Hoover, Albert Einstein, and others, was 
presented to Miss Sheridan for her acting 
ability and “as a sincere tribute for the 
toil and sacrifice involved in her patriotic 
contribution to USO entertainment.” 


Drafted: Jon Hau, movie actor and hus- 
band of the singer FRaNcEs LancrForD, 
has been ordered to report for in- 
duction into the Army May 8. 
Twice rejected for military duty, 
Hall passed his third physical ex- 


amination. 


Does Not Choose: On May 6, 
in New York, Mayor FIoRELLO 
_ H. La Guarpia announced on 
his regular Sunday afternoon ra- 
dio br¢:-dcast that he would not 
be a candidate for reelection. 


Death Penalty: In Los Angeles, 

Calif., Woor, the Staffordshire 

bull terrier which killed a 21- 

month-old baby, was pupbysiat- 
li 


‘ed. The parents’ of little Mar- 
guerite Derdenger had turned 
the dog over to the City“ Animal 
' Shelter to be destroyed:last Feb- 
ruary. rieves were 


to remain in its home. Strauss enthusiast (Newsweex, May 
said he hoped the end of the war 7). Finally, a Superior Court 
would mean a wider hearing for Acme judge voided the restraining 
some of bis major works. ._. ;, ; The ordeal over, Gesemyer weeps. in his mother's arms er, palling it illegal. ... 





More than 500,000 propellers bearing the Hamilton Standard 
emblem have been delivered to the armed services by the wartime 
team of Hamilton Standard Propellers and its American licensees — 
Frigidaire, Nash-Kelvinator, Remington Rand and Canadian Pro- 
pellers. They comprise more than three-quarters of all propellers on 
American warplanes. 


In addition, two-thirds of all propellers on British-built warplanes 
are of Hamilton Standard design. 


* * * 


These modern propellers are the result of intensive research, devel- 
opment, and gruelling test in actual service. Always looking ahead, 
Hamilton Standard engineers have kept pace with the rapid increase 
of aircraft engine horsepower, and have efficiently harnessed that 


horsepower to make American airplanes fly ever faster, higher and 
farther. 


When war came, the basic Hamilton Standard Hydromatic pro- 
peller was thoroughly proved and ready for quantity production. 
And even as this type was rolling off the production lines, Hamilton 
Standard engineers were completing development of an entirely new 
and improved type of propeller for the superior airplanes of 
tomorrow. * * * 


Similar continuing and aggressive development by the entire air- 
craft industry has helped make America supreme in the air today. 
It must be continued without interruption, to keep America secure 
in the skies. 


__FRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES ¢ HAMETON STANDARD PROPELIERS’ - CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES « SIMORSKY HELICOPTERS 
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THE PRESS AND RADIO 





Kennedy of AP Scoops Whole World 
but Writers Call Him Double Crosser 


As a veteran Associated Press man put 
it: “The Old Lady certainly came back. 
But for nerve-racking hours he couldn't 

The horrendously wrong V-E Day re- 
port out of San Francisco on April 28 
(NEWSWEEK, May 7) still: was a raw 
memory on Monday this week when the 
London Printer in the AP’s tense New 
York office coughed out this flash: “Allies 
officially announced Germany surren- 
dered unconditionally.” 

Glenn Babb, the AP’s foreign news edi- 
tor, hesitated until succeeding bulletins 
bore out the flash, then ordered: “Let 
it go.” 

The AP desk’s reaction was duplicated 
in newsrooms throughout the country, but 
one minute after the flash at 9:35 a.m. 
(EWT), the AP sent a bulletin that mol- 
lified fears. It read: 


8Y EDWARD KENNEDY 

REIMS, FRANCE, MAY 7—(AP)—GER- 
MANY SURRENDERED UNCONDITIONALLY 
TO THE WESTERN ALLIES AND RUSSIA AT 
2:41 a.M. FRENCH TIME TODAY. 


Adds to Kennedy's bulletin unfolded 
the details swiftly, simply, and convinc- 
ingly (see page 31). But news editors, 

ill groggy from the ten-day-old AP boner, 
still almost numb after a month’s record 
of war news (see cut), now were jittery. 
International News Service and United 
Press, twitting AP only ten days before, 
could help with no official confirmation. 
Nor would Washington, London, or Mos- 
cow. Supreme ied headquarters in 
Paris angrily suspended s sending 
privileges.* These later were restored for 
all AP men except Kennedy. But no one 
denied the facts in Kennedy’s story. 


‘Get It Out’: With anes crossed, 
news editors extraed the from coast 
to coast. Radio stations interrupted pro- 
grams, but labeled the report unofficial. 
The AP continued to have its jitters, but 
stood pat—convinced its 39-year-old vet- 
eran correspondent had the biggest beat 
in history. 

But on Tuesday, 54 irate correspond- 
ents at SHAEF charged Kennedy with 
violating a pledge not to break the news 
until SHAEF cleared it. His beat, their 
petition to General Eisenhower said, was 
the “most disgraceful, deliberate, and un- 
¢@thical double cross in the history of jour- 

nalism.” Official Washington shared this 
view. 


Earlier, Roy Howard, head of Scripps- 












Four weeks’ headlines exhaust big-type 
fonts, and copydesks, by V-E Day 


Howard i pe and himself the vic- 
tim in the UP’s premature Armistice flash 
in 1918, had protested the AP’s punish- 
ment in a telegram to President Truman. 
He was wiring, Howard said, “as a corre- 
—— in the last war who was person- 

y pilloried and whose organization was 
unjustly condemned for doing a legiti- 
mate reporting job.” 

From Paris, Relman Morin, Ken- 
nedy’s AP colleague, said most of the cor- 
respondents at SHAEF had congratulated 


Kennedy on his beat—even though it was 
at their expense. Here’s how it came 
about, as Morin told it: 

Kennedy returned from Rheims with 
1,500 words of his story cleared by a field 
censor. He wrote the rest in Paris and 
filed it with SHAEF. Then Paris began 
to buzz with the news. When the Ger- 
mans broadcast it from Flensburg, Ken- 
nedy went to the censors and demanded 
they free his story. His argument: There 
no longer was any question of military se- 
curity and SHAEF could hold him to no 
considerations of political censorship. 
Turned down on his demand, Kennedy 
bluntly warned the censors he would try 
to get the story out. 

Then he telephoned it to the AP’s 
London Bureau. “This is official, get it 
out,” he barked. Censors in London 
cleared it as a routine relay. 


Too Many Headlines; The Brooklyn- 

born Kennedy quit the study of architec- 
ture at Carmeee Tech to take up news- 
paper work’ twenty years ago. 
’ He went to Paris for the AP in 1935 
and his newspaper odyssey since has 
taken him through the Spanish civil war, 
the conquests of Yugoslavia and Greece, 
the North African battles, Sicily, Italy, 
and back into France. 

His beat this week climaxed ten days 
of the biggest news breaks since the war 
i News editors could remember 
nothing like the week before V-E Day. 
It had been one of cumulative surrenders 
in which, for instance, the fall of Ran- 
goon, the invasion of Dutch Bomeo, 
President Truman’s first Cabinet ap- 
pointment and veto (upheld), and the 
anthracite-coal. walkout could get but 
secondary headlines. 


Radio’s Part: In Europe, news was 
made as well as broadcast by radio dur- 
ing. the momentous week preceding the 
V-E announcement. It was Radio Ham- 
burg that carried the news of Hitler's 
death and Admiral Karl Doenitz’s suc- 


.cession. Four days later, Bill Downs, 


CBS correspondent, broadcast from the 
same studios. 

inh ag of the aon i peter 
capitals in Europe e week's 
news with composure and, unlike Ameri- 
can networks, waited for official confirma- 
tion of victory before going all out. 

In the United States elaborately 
planned V-E programs—in the making 
since D iy sicsee yp bdo a 
news came in fragments 
week. Only extra news programs indicat- 
ed the growing excitement over the Ger- 
man piecemeal collapse. Then on Monday 
the networks and most of the independ- 
ent stations carried the AP flash. Morning 
schedules were hashed, but by mid-after- 
noon the networks had resumed com- 


mercials while newsrooms waited on ten- 
terhooks. Don Goddard of NBC voiced 
radio’s dilemma when he said on Monday 
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THE LONGINES SYMPHONETTE MISHEL PIASTRO CONDUCTOR 
FEATURED ON THE WORLD S MOST HONORED MUSIC RADIO PROGRAMS 


SEE YOUR NEWSPAPER FOR STATION AND TIME 





pHOTOgOP 


Busy executives 
found 159 time- 


, y= ° 
saving uses for A-PE-CO photoco: 
ing, according to a recent ar 
wile survey. A-PE-CO “photo-exact” 
— accuracy, one-a-minute speed and 


1 
t ing office and shop work 
‘ smoothly. Once you 
 photoco @ standard practice in 
your ofhce and shop, you ‘find doz- 


Fens of uses 
RPE CO Pete Enact copies di- 
rect from anything prin’ 


or xm 
on both sides. ‘That's why 
} A-PE-CO grows more useful day 
after day to every department of 
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morning: “We are staying on the air ex- 
pecting some kind of an announcement 
some headquarters somewhere.” 
When the official announcement final- 
ly = all —— and a 
out their speci rograms—which now 
serviidl daly s0-& thay eetidlienss 40 the 
rumors of the preceding ten days. 


And Pulitzer Prizes Too 

On the day of its epic peace scoop, 
the Associated Press won journalism’s 
most coveted prize for 1944 war report- 
ing. To the roving, good-natured Hal V. 
Boyle, 34-year-old self-styled “Poor 
Man’s Erie Pyle” (Newsweek, Dec. 
25), Columbia University’s trustees last 
Monday voted the $500 Pulitzer Prize 
for distinguished war correspondence. 
Other prizes, all $500 unless otherwise 
noted, were: 

Public service: A $500 gold medal to 
The Detroit Free Press for its exposure 
of graft and corruption in the Michigan 
State Legislature. 

Editorial writing: To George W. Pot- 
ter, of The Providence Jourmal-Bulletin, 
especially for his editorials on freedom of 
the press. 

Cartoonist: To Sgt. Bill Mauldin of 
Stars and Stripes and United Features 
Syndicate, Inc., for his “Up Front With 
Mauldin” series. ’ 

News photography: To Joe Rosenthal 
of the Associated Press for his picture of 
Marines hoisting the flag on Iwo Jima. 

Distinguished telegraphic reporting on 
national affairs: To James B. (Scotty) 
Reston of The New York Times, for his 
oD atingulshed sclosvophi 

isting: telegraphic reporting on 
international affairs: To Mark S. Watson 


of The Baltimore Sun for dispatches from. 


Washington and Europe. 

Distinguished local reporting: To Jack 
S. McDowell of The San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, for his campaign to encourage 
blood donations. 

Novel: To John Hersey’s “A Bell for 
‘Adano.” 

Play: To Mary Chase’s “Harvey.” 

‘History: To Stephen Bonsal’s “Unfin- 
ished Business,” an interpretation of 
Woodrow Wilson at Versailles. 

Biography: To Russel Blaine Nye’s 
- “George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel.” 

Poetry: To Karl Shapiro’s “V-Letter 
and Other Poems.” 

Music: To Aaron Copland’s ballet, 
“Appalachian Spring.” 


San Francisco Note 


Foreign Minister Herbert V. Evatt of 


Australia, where the press is also tough, 
tossed back one. of best answers of 
the conference to American reporters. 
Asked what he thought of Britain’s Pales- 
tine policy, Evatt, whose countrymen 
describe baseball as “American cricket,” 
replied: “Pdon’t mind hitting into a dou- 
ble play, but I don't like to hit into a 
triple play. Next question, please. 


‘ made Hillman rue the strict 


after a feud with the then general 
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Pageant’s Dakota Breeze 


mane, Hillman Periodi- 
cals’ ailing infant in the pocket-sized 
field, last week got a shot in the arm. 
Without an editor since Eugene Lyons, 
the fiery ex-editor of The American Mer- 
cury and Russophobe author (“. 

ment in Utopia”), quit on April 1 


= 
> 


Pageant hired a new boss: V. Pope, 
the bustling, 40-year-old ori editor 
of Look one of the top picture-men 
of the country. 


Six months ago, Pageant made its 
—— with a ee bee half- 

illion press run, reams , and 
a dull thud. A hodgepodge of feature, 
fiction, humor, and pictures, it was Alex 
Hillman’s bid to break into the lush 
Reader’s Digest and Coronet pastures. 
oo hae didn’t quite make it. 

y January, its press run was down to 
400,000, still well above its sales. In six 
months it had eaten up $300,000, and 
aper diet 
he had —— on his profitable: Movie- 
land, Real Romances, and Real Story 
to start Pageant. - 

Hillman had about decided to bury 
the magazine when he and Lyons parted 
acridly three weeks ago. Last week, Hill- 
man was happier. Pope, his breezy, South 
Dakota-born editor, had promised him 
1,000,000 readers for Pageant within the 
next six to eight months and had the 
record to back up the promise. 


Alger in Pictures: In 1925, Pope, then 
19, quit Drake University to go to work 
for The Des Moines Tribune. Fired soon 
after,-he got back on the payroll and by 
1927 was picture editor. He develo 
the photo-sequence technique for telling 
a story, soon took over as rotogravure edi- 
tor of The Tribune’s sister, The Sunday 
Register, and finally headed the art, 
photo, magazine, and drama depart- 
ments of 


ago. 


up as free-lancers 
picture sequences. Since then they have 


sold 65 or = picture peice 
a year to e Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, This Week, Red 








WARNING! 


According to best estimates 
over 1,000,000 cars will go out of serv: 
ice this year. Will one of them 
be yours? 


OUT OF THE PICTURE ! 4 your car next ? 


NE-TWO-THREE-FOUR . . . sedan, coupe, big _— insulated against excessive engine heat . . . with 


car, little car . . . tick-tock, tick-tock . . . one REGULAR CHECK-UPS and SKILLFUL ATTENTION to 
every 22 seconds, almost 4,000 a day, more than tires, battery, cooling system and many other vital 
a million a year . . . out they go, out of the pic- _ points. 
ture, out of use! 


Tick-tock, tick-tock ... don’t take chances with 
Is your car next? Not if your Texaco Dealer can _—your car . . . it’s time to see your Texaco Dealer! 
help it. And bow he can help! 


He’ll act to prolong the life of your car with toute welcome 


MARFAK, the long lasting chassis lubricant .. . with E ALE 
HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL Of TEXACO MOTOR OIL, both 
TUNE IN .. . Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday 


night starring James Melton. See newspapers for 
time and stations. 


A great postwar line-up 


os 





ALL NIGHT SERVICE FIRE-CHIEF SKY CHIEF HAVOiINE AND TEXACO MARFAK j THE TEXAS 
REST ROOMS ~=FROM COAST-TO-CQAST GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION ‘ COMPANY 

















Aeroprops will save places for two 


This Propeller’s Battle-Tested Lightness 
Will Be a Payload Factor Soon 


Whuetuer it’s a happy honey- 
mooning couple, or less romantic 
payload, the pounds Aeroproducts 
has trimmed from propeller weight 
will make possible this addition- 
al plane capacity for peacetime 
flying. 


Lightness is not the only factor 
that recommends this General 
Motors propeller. Its automatic, 
constant speed operation, simple 
unit construction, and ribbed-steel 





we 4 


hollow blades are among the many 
features important to flying’s 
future. 


Like all General Motors prod- 
ucts, the Aeroprop is the result 
of intensive research, engineering, 
and production developments. 
Built to more than meet war’s 
demanding standards, battle- 
tested on every front, it will be 
ready to contribute equally to the 
progress of peacetime flight. 


eroprop 


LIGHT « STRONG ¢ RELIABLE 


Today the Aeroprop serves flyers 
who have ‘“‘dates’’ with Victory. 
It will serve tomorrow’s honey- 
mooning couples—and others who 
fly—with the same efficiency. 





Aeroprop Advantages — Lightness for pay- 
load .. . Strength for safety .. . Simplicity 
for easy service ... Faster Automatic Pitch 
Change for flight efficiency . . . Full Feath- 
ering for engine protection . . . Engineered 
for reliability. 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION «+ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION « DAYTON, OHIO 


Keep Min ofgiing Diag Charts Ue Bond. / 
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Piz 
Arlen and Andrews: Master and 
misunderstood countess 


THEATER 
Nearly Nasty 





Jimmy Elliott, the sponsor of “Too Hot 


for Maneuvers,” is New York’s youngest 
producer. But Jimmy is all of 21 now and, 
by the laws of church and state, quite 
old enough to be held responsible for his 
actions. : 

Two years ago, when the boy-producer 
made his Broadway debut with “The 
First Million,” which lasted five per- 
formances (four more than it deserved), 
Jimmy was in his teens. His current and 
presumably adult offering is more to be 
censured than pitied. The sympathy goes 
to Richard Arlen, the Hollywood star who 
chose this opportunity to play on Broad- 
way, and to twenty-odd supporting play- 
ers. 

Les White and Bud Pearson, who wrote 
this tasteless dilly, have also directed it 
after their fashion. Their scene is a down- 
at-heel military school, of which Arlen is 
the master. A couple of the older boys, 
interested in keeping their weight down 
for basketball, visit “Countess” Rosini’s 
reducing parlor up the road. 

This establishment is actually a reduc- 
ing parlor and nothing else, but as the be- 
fuddled staff of Hadley Military Academy 
draws its own conclusions, the Countess 
(Ellen Andrews) is demoted to the rank 
of Madame. 

This misapprehension makes for a 
nasty juxtaposition of juvenilia and a silly 
exhibition of middle-aged frustration. The 
innuendoes buzz about as thick as deer 
flies on a trout stream, and their net ef- 
fect is just as irritating. The closest ap- 
proach to a recognizable human being is 
Jed Prouty’s idea of a doddering instruc- 
tor who has outlived his usefulness. Chief 
casualty is Arlen, who should have stood 
= Hollywood and waited for something 

tter. 





“High Iron” is one of America’s not-sq-secret weapons. It is a 
railroadman’s term for the 230,000 miles of mainline track — 
built, paid for and kept up by the railroads — which knit 
America together. @ Over these strong highways of steel moves . 
America’s might — three quarters of all intercity transporta- 
tion, 90% of all war freight. e In this mass movement of 
freight — a movement that far exceeds anything moved before 
by any means of transport — lies a vital lesson. @ The lesson is 
this: America needs and must have — for success in war, for 
prosperity in peace — the low-priced, mass transportation 
which only railroads can deliver. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
MU lhited for Victory 























Singing in the Rain 





“I love a nice shower, 
Blackie: don't you, Whitey?” 
“Rain or shine, Blackie, 


piley: every day is right for 
Wi BLACK & WHITE.” 


You can always trust 
BLACK & WHITE to add a cheer- 
ful note to any weather. For this 
great Scotch has a pleasing char- 
acter. You can depend upon its 
quality today, tomorrow, always 
—just as before the war. 


“BLACK 3 WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 





THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. + Sote DISTRIBUTORS 








In a CCNY make-up class session . . . 





EDUCATION 


Everything but Gags 


A year ago it looked like an early peace, 
and the U.S. Rubber Export Co. was 
briefing salesmen to go into Latin Amer- 
ica. In May it called on the College of 
the City of New York to give an acceler- 
ated course in Spanish. Dr. Bernard Levy, 
supervisor of adult education for CCNY, 
obliged with an eight-week session at the 
company’s Rockefeller Center offices. The 
project was so successful he decided to 
enlarge upon it. 

With the cooperation of the New York 
Public Library, branch-library “class- 
rooms” were earmarked for the metrop- 
olis’s adult citizenry. Then’ for three 
months last summer the project was pub- 
licized. Posters plugged the joys of learn- 
ing-and 55,000 questionnaires asked peo- 
ple what ‘they wanted to study. The 
public was invited to supplement a sug: 

gested list of 112 subjects. 

Ruling out such suggested courses as 
gag writing, hypnotism, and soil culture, 
CCNY codified returns into a curriculum 
of 33 subjects. New York’s neighborhood 
“doorstep” schools opened last October. 





Opera or Animals: For two months 
33 night classes of two hours each were 
held in twelve branch libraries and school 
auditoriums. Total enrollment, 566. In a 
second, January-February term, 750 stu- 
dents attended 49 classes. In the third, 
attendance figures released last week had 
jumped to 1,135. Currently classes are 
meeting in 23 libraries, 39 high schools, 


five colleges, and one a ent. 
Among courses listed (Span: ish is the 
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.. . teacher shows just how it’s done 


most popular) were opera appreciation, 
the arf of make-up, animal breeding, and 
small-store management. Thirty mothers 
signed up for child and adolescent psy- 
chology; a sand-blaster, an officer of the 
British Navy, and a switchboard oper- 
ator are taking pencil sketching; and a 
pants presser is-trying to iron out conver- 
sational Chinese. Course fees range from 
$6 to $17. ; 

The college predicts that ultimately 
attendance will reach at least 4,000. Ap- 
proximately 700,000 adult New Yorkers 
have had less than five years’ schooling, 
according to the Adult Education Council 
of New York. 


Conflict in Chicago 
Edward J. Sparling,‘ Chicago’s race- 


conscious college president, seemed cer- - 


tain last week to be head of a new Chi- 


cago college next Sept. 15. On that date 
he plans to open the Roosevelt College’ 


of Chicago, dedicated to race equality 
and to academic freedom. The school 
has among its directors Edwin R. Em- 
bree, president of the Rosenwald Foun- 
dation; the economist, Harland H. Allen; 
and Prof. Floyd Wesley Reeves of the 
University of Chicago. Marshall Field, 


publisher and philanthropist, has voiced — 


“interest” in the subject. 

Until April 17, Sparling was president 
of Central YMCA College in Chicago. 
Ousted, he charged board interference 
with academic freedom and discrimina- 
tion against Negro students (25 per cent 
of the enrollment). Fifty-five of the 
YMCA school’s faculty. of 75. resigned 
in sympathy with Sparling, and 448 of 
Central's students said they would switch 
to Roosevelt Colles: n*xt fall. 








How a DISSTONEER 
solved the case of 


the steel gas bottles 


Difficulty in cutting off the forged (ammmny 
ends of steel, gas bottles, preliminary =" 
to drilling and tapping, was slowing 
up production on an important war 
contract. Two cut-off machines were 
being used, but the production 
schedule, which called for a cut every 
90 seconds, was not being met. Saw 
breakage, averaging a saw a day, was 
a contributing factor. 


The Disstoneer* who tackled the 
problem found that the trouble was 


caused by a combination of three fac- . 
tors: incorrect saw, wrong saw speed, 
and improper refitting. An Inserted- 
Section Saw (PATENT NO. 2,285,315) 
and the proper rate of feed were 
recommended and adopted, with this 
result; One cut-off machine was able 
to do more work than the two 
machines previously used... And the 
cutting schedule was kept well ahead 
of the operation which followed. A 
serious bottleneck was eliminated, and 
the problem solved. 


DISSTONEER —a man who combines 
the experience of Disston leadership and 
sound engineering knowledge, to find 
the right tool for you—to cut metal, to cut 
wood and other materials—and TO CUT 
YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION— 
not only on special work, but on ordinary 
jobs as well, 


Dissten leadership! ~- 


Your cutting problem may be different. Instead of saws it may have to do with 


knives, In that case you will be interested in — DISSTON MACHINE KNIVES 































































AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 
FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 





Only in America is safe, pure drinking water available 

everywhere . . . but only with single-service cups can we drink 

it freely without fear of cold germs and other infections. Wise manage- 

ment has found that it pays to protect factory workers’ health and production 


efficiency by providing one of these four famous brands at each water cooler. 


c-2 


6 
PAPER DRINKING CUPS 


Atso AERO} cotumsian {peeves {{) 


LOGAN DRINKING CuP CO. - PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Si Divisions of : 
more” UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The Contagious Steigs 


It is possibly the first one-family show 
on Art Row in Manhattan (57th Street) 
and surely the biggest. For J. B. Neu- 
mann, proprietor of the New Art Circle, 
presents: “The eight performing Steigs, 
artists all.” 

The best-known Steig is, of course, 
William, of The New Yorker magazine 


“Small Fry” fame. But Bill does not steal 


the show. Stiff competition comes from 
Laura and Joseph who are Mom and 
Pop, from his brothers Arthur and Henry, 
and from his wife and two sisters-in-law, 
Liza, Aurora, and Mimi. The only miss- 
ing Steig is 43-year-old Irwin. Though 
he was the first to draw and wrote 
stories for The New Yorker, Irwin now is 
a strictly - nonconformist Steig: adver- 
tising manager of a Connecticut soap- 
manufacturing firm. 


The Famous One: Bill, who is 37, is 
represented not by the Small Fry draw- 
ings but some of his own favorites which, 
he brags, are found useful by psychia- 
trists: “symbolical” drawings from his 
latest book, “All Embarrassed.” In these 


Pop, 70, paints “Downtown New York” 


Mom, 65, portrays “The Artist and 
Her Grandchildren” (Bill’s, kids) 
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he depicts subtly the foibles of the hu- 
man race. Bill also shows his gentler 
sculptures: an amiable, superior bird his 
children aptly call “Dickie Bird,” and a 
sad, dignified clown with a hoop. 

Bill’s Liza, like other wives, has found 
that having babies interferes with paint- 
ing. Before the arrival of Lucy, 4%, and 
Jemmy, 2%, Liza was the most prolific 
artist in the Steig family. She painted 
“baroque rooms,” including one for a 
Christmas cover of Town & Country. Her 
present bold, modern style is represented 
in the show by a river and a street scene. 


Mom and Pop: But NewsweEx’s med- 


al (nonexistent) for best couple in the’ 


show goes to Mom and Pop, without any 
concessions to their ages which are 65 
and 70, respectively. Both could be pro- 
fessionals and Pop is, in fact, the hardest- 
painting Steig. 

Apprenticed in his native Austria at 
13, Joseph worked as a house painter for 
44 years until a coronary thrombosis, 
“with complications,” caused him to quit 
work and turn his knowledge of mixing 
paints to more esthetic ends. 

Pop started out. with realistic pictures 
of band concerts. and state fairs, then 
turned primitive, but now is a sophisti- 


Arthur, 31, abstracts a “Street Corner” 


OPTIMO 


ce as 


corner in primitive style 








e. mountains of 
Puerto Rico hold the secret 
of Ron Merito’s rare 


High up in the hills of Puerto 


Rico there’s a little mountain distillery which 


is the home of Ron Merito. Here climatic 
conditions are perfect for the production of 
this unique mountain rum which has set a new 
standard for taste and mixing qualities. For 
the most delicious drinks made with rum, try 
Ron Merito. 
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What do you 


know about- 





A Lady G...? 


(She was a 16th Century horse- 
woman. The G stands for 
Godiva. Got so fed up with 
scratchy, uncomfortable 16th 
Century clothes that she just 
wouldn’t wear any, that’s all.) 





An Allen-A...? 


(A 20th Century name for tops 
in knit underwear, hosiery and 
sportswear. Underwear and 
hosiery knit the way you’re 
built. Underwear that fits . 
without binding or creeping up. 
Made to keep you comfortable 
-.. it’s a name to remember.) 





UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SPORTSWEAR 
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cated, knowing, _realist-abstractionist. 
“One always experiments,” Pop Steig 
says. “At 70 it’s time to start something 
new.” 

For Joseph painting is “really sweat and 
tears. I get headaches over it.” For his 


- wife Laura it is just the opposite. “When 


I have a headache,” she says, “I sit down 
and paint. I always paint a subject I 
like—my grandchildren.” 

The primitive of the family, Mom 


paints children and flowers in a simple, 


declarative, feminine style. She started 
nine years ago when Bill said: “Mom, 
you ought to do something. You know 
how to criticize. Why don’t you paint?” 
She copied a Matisse and then was off on 
her own. 


Brothers All: NEwsweex’s second 
medal, for best painter in the show, goes 
to the youngest son, Arthur, 31, who 
paints brilliant, clean-cut realist-abstrac- 
tions like “Street Corner.” His beautiful 
wife Aurora, an ex-secretary, painted the 
same Christopher Street corner more 

rimitively, but charmingly. Versatile 
ike all Steigs, Arthur is a poet whose 
work has appeared in Poetry magazine 
and The New Republic, and who had a 
book of collected ms out last fall. 

A machinist of ea and a half years’ 
standing, Arthur is always devising new 
methods of toolmaking at the industrial- 
diamond tool plant where he is a fore- 
man. His final talent: an uncanny ability 
for graphology (handwriting analysis). 

The brother who studied painting long- 
est—for four years at the National Acad- 
emy of Design—is the onewho is showing 
photographs of city roofs and a backyard. 
Henry gave up painting when he found 
he couldn’t overcome a “certain rigidity” 
in his work acquired at the academy. 
“My art impulses,” he says, “are subli- 
tated in photography.” 

Henry, 39, but younger-looking than 
either Bill or Arthur, is primarily a writer. 
He is author of the novel, “Send Me 
Down,” and some 50 short stories which 
have been published in Esquire, The 
New Yorker, and other magazines. Henry 
was also a jazz musician, “in second-rate 
bands,” off and on for about ten years 
but has given that up too. His current 
talents include carpentry and stone ma- 
sonry. 


One Big Family: Henry’s wife Mimi 
teaches kindergarten in Harlem and 
paints quiet landscapes. Like the other 
wives, she began after she became a 
Steig. For, as Aurora says, “You just have 
to paint, you know.” 

The brothers attribute the family’s 
abundance of good artists to the fact that 
“we all like each other’s work . . . get ex- 
cited about it. Whenever anyone starts 
they get lots of encouragement.” 

Joseph has a supplementary explana- 
tion: “Painting,” he says, “is a contagious 
thing. If you lived in our environment 
you would probably paint. Our grand- 
children think everybody does.” 



















IMPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 
MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 
and exclusive... 
in all price ranges. 
Look for +MARXMAN 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 


Regular 
$5.00 


Large 
$7.50 


Massive 


$10.00 


AT FINE 
‘STORES 


»MARXMAN> 


27 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 





AN electric clock without cord or 
plug — unaffected by electric-cur- 
rent interruptions. Polished brass in 
gleaming crystal on a fine natural 
walnut base. Soon at your dealers.* 


a FAMILY OF 
Sine Gifts 


At present we're 100% on war work. 
uy bonds now—Clocks later. 
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Dogs for Airmen 


The sports program of the Army Air 
Forces Convalescent Hospital at Pawling, 
N. Y., is an extensive one. Four hundred 
young wounded airmen are required to 
take one hour of adaptive sports in their 
daily six-hour schedule. 

In addition, in keeping with Command- 





ing Officer Lt. Col. Hobart H. Todd’s 


theory of “motivated action,” there are 
facilities for baseball, basketball, ice skat- 
ing, sledding, fishing (in a specially 


Army Air Forces 
Pals at Pawling: Sergeant Flynn greets 
Silver, who also has seen action 


stocked lake), swimming, canoeing, and 
horseback riding. 

Best of all, there‘are dogs—mutts and 
purebreds, civilians and K-9s, all indi- 
vidually owned by patients. 

The dogs have been responsible for a 
minor miracle of such great curative 
value and of such simplicity that it is a 
wonder it hadn’t been thought of before. 
Through dogs, the comeback of the 
wounded from egocentricity to social gre- 
gariousness has been quickened, and the 
time of convalescence cut immensely. 

The discovery was made last August. 
Fellow patients tried to snap a lieutenant 
from his apathy. A Red Cross worker 
overheard the conversation and suggested 
that the lieutenant get a dog. Mrs. Mar- 
vin Preston, president of the Westchester 
SPCA, got one for him—the purebred 
Fritz von Grafmar, a German shepherd 
pup. When Mrs. Preston: left Pawling 
after introducing man and dog, she had 
three more requests. 

Doctors had estimated the time needed 
for the lieutenant’s recovery at more than 
ten months. He fussed with Fritz, how- 
ever, and even joined a class to train his 
pet—his first really voluntary social co- 
operation. In four months, the lieutenant 
and his new companion were discharged 
from the hospital. 

Since then, the patients’ interest in 
dogs—which Colonel Todd, a Great Dane 








Erected on the Acropolis in the time of Pericles, the 
Parthenon is the culminating masterpiece of Greek 
architecture. After nearly 2400 years, its exquisite 
structural perfection has never been surpassed. 


3 1840 CARLING'S 
Sted Cop ALE 


Brewing Corporation of America » Cleveland, Ohio 2=yy Wf 
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: eur Washrooms are the 


| "WEALTH LOMES: of your Plant : 





HOW DO YOUR WASHROOMS COMPARE WITH THIS ONE? Are they clean, modern, 
really sparkling? Today, smart plant managers everywhere are checking up on their 
washrooms. For the right kind of washrooms pay big dividends in ensployee efficiency 
and morale. Make sure that yours are “TYealth Zones”—not “Germ Exchanges.” 





THE MISSING WOMAN 
(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD) 


About a million workers are absent every 
day due to illness. Half these absences are 
due to the common cold and its more seri- 
ous complications. Yet actually, colds can 
be spread or checked right in your wash- 
rooms. This alone makes it worth-while 
to check up on them. See that they have 
plenty of hot watcr, soap and individual 
tissue towels to encourage the thorough 
washing that cleans away germs of con- 
tagion. For further advice and possibly 
some money-saving suggestions, call on 
the Scott Washroom Advisory Service. 


THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 





importance. For instance, our educational | 


material (sent to you upon request) re- 
minds workers that one “‘Soft-Tuff” Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries completely . . . will ab- 
sorb twice the -water left on hands. It is 
soft, yet has ten times the previous rub 
strength. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS ‘ 





STAY TOUGH WHEN WET Fae Rae) 





Trade Marks ° ScotTissue,’’ **Soft-Tuff,’* ‘*Washroom Advisory Service’® Reg. (7.5. Pat. OT, 
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owner, fully understands—has resulted in 
a deluge of requests. Mrs. Preston sup- 
plied 140 canines, mostly purebred, and 
has a waiting list of 150 (the order of 
preference is cécker spaniels, K-9s of any 
breed, German shepherds, collies, and 
Doberman pinschers). 

Last week when NEWSWEEK visited 
the Pawling hospital, Rita Weiman, au- 
thor and playwright, donated her K-9 
dischargee Silver (collie and shepherd) 
to S/Sgt. Bob Flynn of Milton, Mass. 
Silver and Flynn hit it off immediately— 
the only requirement governing choice of 
a pet. Mrs. Preston is also raising $3500 
for kennels at Pawling. Meanwhile, the 
housebroken pets are sleeping on their 
masters’ beds, and the others in Army 
K-9 kennels. 

S/Sgt. Richard Farnham, who used to 
coach K-9s, is holding obedience and 
training classes. At a recent local dog 
show, the boys of the AAFCH entered 
available dogs, and four of them won 
first prizes. This has so spurred enthusi- 
asm that now a huge dog show is planned 
for May 15 on the green lawn back of the 
hospital. Thirty of the convalescents’ pets 
will be pitted against many veteran show 
dogs of the East. The show is sanctioned 





‘by the American Kennel Club, and Dr. 


Samuel Milbank, president of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, will judge the 
sporting class. It looks like the wartime 
equivalent of the famous outdoor Morris 
and Essex show. 


Sport Shorts 


Happy Days: Sen. A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler had a busy first week as base- 
ball’s High Commissioner-elect (he has 
60 days to sign the contract). He (1) 
switched the commissioner’s office from 
Chicago to Cincinnati; (2) appointed his 
secretary, Walter W. Mulbry, as secre- 
tary-treasurer to the commissioner; (3) 
retained Leslie M. O’Connor, secretary 
to Landis, as a special assistant; (4) re- 
ceived assurances from the War Depart- 
ment that 4-F’s would not be reclassified 
1-A’s “simply because they are athletes”; 
(5): said he believed Negroes should have 
a major-league chance “just like every- 
body else”; (6) advised umpires and 
players to eschew race tracks but said he 
will continue to attend the Kentucky Der- 
by; and (7) hedged on when he could 
leave the Senate “with an honest feeling 
that I have completed my job and ful- 
filled my duty to the country.” 


Derby Day: The track at Churchill 
Downs was slow and muddy last Satur- 
day; the Louisville sky, overcast. But the 
day which had been set for the 71st run- 
ning of the Kentucky Derby was just an- 
other Saturday because of the govern- 
ment’s ban on horse racing. Racing peo- 
ple, however, hoped for an immediate 
lifting of the directive with V-E Day, and 
envisioned a June run-off of the sport’s 
triple crown—the Derby, the Pimlico 
Preakness, and the Belmont Stakes. 
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Me, enjoy the tangy vigor of Old Spice— 


the exhilarating scent—the feeling of well-being it imparts. In stalwart masculine con- 
tainers. Nine months’ supply of Shaving Soap in pottery mug, $1.00. Invigorating After- 


Shaving Lotion, $1.00‘. Soothing, invisible Talcum, 75¢°. Each a Shulton Original. 
Inflation Reduces the Buying Power of Your Money ¢ Help Prevent Inflation, Never Pay More Than Ceiling Prices 


t Plus Tax 
‘Reg.U.S, Paw Of. e SHULTON, INC. © ROCKEFELLER CENTER © NEW YORK 20, N._ Y. 








Hear Fibber McGee and Molly every 
Tuesday night, NBC 


Johnson’s Wax is more than just a beauty treatment for your furni- 
ture! The wax method of protective housekeeping saves work . .. 
makes furniture, precious furnishings in your home last longer 
because they are wax-protected! 
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“Fancy me telling you how to have beautiful floors!’’ says 
Fibber to Molly. She knows, of course, that floors grow 
more beautiful with each application of Johnson’s Wax. They 
keep their lovely lustre, too, because wax is protection! The 
gleaming film of wax shields surfaces from dirt and wear. A 
waxed home is both clean and healthful. 














Waxed woodwork is easy to clean. Johnson’s Wax guards 
window sills against weather... shields surfaces against weat 
and dirt...conserves their beauty-and.usefulness. Remember, 
you share in the country’s conservation program when you 
make things last... with Johnson’s Wax. 


Guarateed by of OR . Fibber McGee and Molly say: 


Good Housekeeping 
Ao,  WOEFECTIVEOR ow 
C45 anvearisto WEE 


“Buy more War Bonds, folks— 


hold what you have!” 
Copyright S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., 1945 


























Chandler with pipe 








BOOKS 


Dead Men Do Talk 


In a full-page advertisement that ap- 
peared in The New York Times recently, 
the publishing firm of Alfred A. Knopf 
waxed poetic. “Once in a blue moon,” 
said ‘the Knopf ad writer, “the public’s es- 
timate of a-novelist crystallizes into the 
simple belief; Here, within his chosen 
field, or certain medium, is a truly great 
writer. Such a belief seems to be forming 
in regard to Raymond Chandler.” 

To a reader unfamiliar with the gat- 
and-gore literature of detective fiction, 
such a paean would strike a note as hol- 
low as a Tibetan gong. To an addict, it 
sounds only mildly exaggerated. 





Raymond Chandler, author of four full-- 


blown thrillers, is a writer of the tough 
school of mystery novels, perhaps second 
only to Dashiell Hammett (“The Maltese 
Falcon,” “The Thin Man,” etc.). Hard- 
boiled reviewers have showered praise 
on him like rice at a wedding. 


Murder for Millions: Chandler’s four 
novels, first printed as Borzoi Books, have 
been reprinted by Avon Books and Pocket 
Books. This month Knopf, on the theory 
that there will always be a demand for 
well-made editions of murder classics, has 
republished them under the Black Widow 
Thriller imprint. 

In addition, Chandler’s “Farewell, My 
Lovely” is on exhibition in movie houses 
as “Murder, My Sweet.” “The Big Sleep” 
is in the Hollywood works, with Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall. “The 
High Window,” made under another title 
as a Grade B whodunit two years ago, 
will be redone by Twentieth Century-Fox 
as an A job. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
bought “The Lady in the Lake.” Chandler 
wrote the screen play of “Double In- 





How to see more 
of the Beauty of Spring 


Certain fortunate people in this 
world have grandstand seats for the 
spectacle of spring! 


They see more of its beauty than 
others . . . the glorious pageant of 
colors all about . . . the sharp detail 
of distant scenes . . . the fascinating 
progress of things growing in the 
Victory Garden. They reap the full- 
ness of life because they see clearly, 
far and near. 


If you are missing some of this 
enjoyment because your vision is hazy 
at distance or close-up, you will wel- 
come the benefits of Univis 2-Way* 
Lenses as prescribed for you. When 
your vision ‘is corrected with Univis 
lenses you see far-away objects plain- 
ly, recognize friends approaching on 
the street—and read the smallest type 
with ease. Your entire visual world 
is infinitely brighter and better. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Happily, too, you accustom. your- 
self quickly to Univis 2-Way Lenses. 


Awkward, head-tilting mannerisms 
are unnecessary with Univis, because 
the almost invisible straight-top Uni- 
vis reading segment permits accurate 
use in instant shifting of vision from 
distance to close-up, by movement of 
the eyes only. 


Have Your Eyes Examined Regularly 


Your course is clear if you have reason to 
doubt the efficiency of your eyes. See your 
eye consultant ... accept the aid made 
available through 
the scientific serv- 
ices and technical 
skills of Ophthal- 
mologists, Optom- 
etrists and Opti- 
cians. It can mean 
so much to you in 


eee Segment 





work and at play. 


Univis makes optical elements for thousands of preci- 
sion instruments used in modern warfare, in addition 
to the manufacture of corrective lenses for the public. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE UNIVIS LENS CO., DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Life Looks Brighter through U ni IVI S 2-WAY LENSES 


aN, FINEST QUALITY 2-WAY AND 3-WAY LENSES AND PRECISION OPTICAL ELEMENTS 


your daily life, at. 

















































TRAILMOBILE SERVICE IN ACTION 










-0- SO LA fouled 
on the torch 


Just 2 inches from a GI’s pants! 


Another Crisis!—An urgent 
call from D. F. Metzler, agent 
for Roadway Express, near 
quitting -time to hold a crew! NSA 

An Army-convoyed trailer packed with winter uniforms des- 
perately needed overseas was limping into Pittsburgh. It had 
to have emergency attention—or miss the boat next morning! 


That cripple was on the verge of a 
wreck. The upper fifth wheel plate 
was loose—about ready to let go! 
Serious? And how! A job for the 
burning torch! 


Can we unload the uniforms? The 
Army says ‘‘No!—the load is sealed.”’ 
How’'ll we burn that plate awa 
from the floor without maybe send- 
ing those uniforms up in smoke? 


Charley’s got it! ‘‘Look,’’ he says, 
**why can’t we soak the underside of 
the floor so it won't burn?’” We cross 
our fingers. And Ed pours on the 
torch—2 inches from some G.I.’s 
winter pants! 


it works! A few hours later the rig 
is On its way again . . . in time to 
make the boat. Our customer is 
tickled—so is the Army. We're ready 
for the next crisis! 





Here's the point. Trailmobile Service was available when and 
where it was needed—and with the ready resourcefulness to do an 
““impossible’’ job. We're doing it every day for the country’s 
leading operators—why not for you? Ask for a list of Trail- 
mobile’s 60-odd strategically located Servicenters. 

The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio; Berkeley 2, 
California; Charlotte, North Carolina. 


= ‘TRAILMOBILE 


404 Vears of Building Transport Vehicles - Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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demnity” and is completing a solo scenario 
flyer with “The Blue Dahlia.” 

Without doubt, Chandlerism—a select 
cult a year ago—is about to engulf the na- 
tion. Crime by Chandler does pay, and 
his wages are high. The tough guy has 
sapped the publishers and movie makers 
for an annual income of $100,000. Yet a 
dozen years ago Chandler, walking on his 
uppers, wrote his first piece of fiction— 
18,000 words of pulp—for $180. 


Author, Author: As British as his pri- 
vate detective hero, Philip Marlowe, is 
American, Raymond Thornton Chandler 
is 56, stands 5 feet 10 inches, and carries 
178 pounds. Hazel eyes peer from behind 
tortoise-shell glasses. His dark brown hair 
is snowflaked with white. He is coldly re- 
served, likes a secluded life, and smokes 
pipes because “they’re easy to keep 
lighted.” When he consents to talk, he is 
outspoken, dry-humored, and direct. 

Born in Chicago of Quaker parents, he 
was taken to England at the age of 9 by 
his Anglo-Irish mother (his parents by 
then were divorced). Educated at Dul- 
wich College, London, he served with the 
Canadian Army during the last war and 
in a shell explosion was the only one of 
his outfit to come out alive. 

He was, thereafter, a British civil serv- 
ant, free-lance Fleet Street journalist, 
book critic, and reviewer. The newspapers 
gave him only feature stories to write be- 
cause, unlike his brainchild Marlowe, 
Chandler could not find his way around 
and would get lost following a news lead. 
He came to America in 1919 and lost a 
State Department feud to be considered 
an American citizen. 

Back in his native land, he held a num- 
ber of executive positions with oil com- 
panies until the depression. “My services 
cost them too much,” he says, “always a 
good reason for letting a man go... I 


also worked on The Los Angeles Daily 


Express but was fired after six weeks for 
incompetence.”: He began studying the 
pulps and in 1933 took five months to 
write his first story, “Blackmailers Don’t 
Shoot,” for Black Mask magazine. 

Chandler married Pearl Eugenia (Ce- 
cily) Hurlburt in 1924 and has lived 
mostly in or around Hollywood, scene of 
his murders. “Anyone who doesn’t like 
Hollywood,” ‘he says flatly, “is either 
crazy or sober.” 

He shuns the Hollywood. crowd, but 
has many pen friends with whom he cor- 
responds. The Chandlers have no chil- 
dren. He’ doesn’t like them. “I like to 
hear the patter of little feet going away 
from me.” 


A Slight Case of Marlowe: Chandler 
considers himself a novelist who prefers 
the mystery form. He has tried to “get 
murder away from the upper classes, the 
week-end house party and the vicar’s 
rose garden, and back to the people who 
are really good at it.” 

He despises the detective story that 
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fits cardboard characters into a jigsaw 
puzzle and then hands the pieces chapter 
by chapter to the reader. In Chandler’s 
fictional world, the American underworld, 
the people are realistically. nasty, sordid, 
and mean. But they also are three-dimen- 
sional—breathing, living, and dying in the 
poisonous air of murder. “Down these 
mean streets,” believes Chandler, “a man 
must go who is not himself mean, who is 
neither tarnished nor afraid . . . He can 
talk any language to any kind of people 
and he can insult them in more ways than 


Marlowe with girl: Powell and Trevor 


in “Murder, My Sweet” 


they ever heard about . . . I think he 
might seduce a duchess and I am quite 
sure he would not spoil a virgin; if he is 
a man of honor in one thing, he is that 
in all things.” 

This is Marlowe—to create whom 
Chandler wishfully dissected his own 
character. Marlowe has become a man 
of virtue, wrapped in a cloak of cynicism. 
He is “good-looking enough to pick up a 
dame who has a sense of class ... . tough 
enough to swap punches with a power 
shovel . . . [he] can act like a bar lizard 
and backchat like Fred Allen. [He is] the 
New York Yankees, Robert Donat, and 
the Yacht Club Boys.” 

Chandler, for years content with about 
$2,500 a year, has gone Hollywood—with 
a difference. He is working on a maga- 
zine article dealing with the Hollywood 
writer. Of nearly 1,200 writers listed with 
the Screen Writers Guild, says Chandler, 
about twenty are any good. Talent is 
scarce and genius practically nonexistent. 

If I still have a job after my article is 
published,” he grins, “I'll be surprised.” 


Mistakes All Over the Map 


Oregon got its name through an en- 
gravers error. Copying the Ouisconsin 
(Wisconsin) River for a 1715 map, he 
. Made it Ouariconsint and divided the 
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Life line from the sky! 
To the rescue...the Navy’s AR-10 Rescue Assembly 
—and carbon dioxide gas! Two shipwreck kits, 
rolled-up rubber raft, outboard motor, fuel —all 
strung together on a line — are dropped from 
bomb bay of plane. Raft is quickly inflated by car- 


bon dioxide gas from Kidde cylinder attached to 
raft...will hold ten men! 


@ STREAMLINERS TAKE NO CHANCES WITH FIRE! Many 
, modern crack trains, powered by mighty Diesel 
engines, are protected by fast fire-killing power 

of carbon dioxide gas from Kidde Hose Reel 
Extinguishers, : 


WHERE'S THE FIRE? THESE DEVICES KNOW! » 4 
Single bank of Kidde cylinders can pro- 

tect several hazards. When fire actuates 
detector, Kidde Directional Valves send 
carbon dioxide in the right direction to 
smother blaze instantly! 











Gases-under-pressure, harnessed 
by Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. 


The word ‘’Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal ore trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 











Air Express Saves *2000 
For Texas Plant -Cost $180 





2 P.M. TUESDAY— Drop-hammer press breaks down in Texas war plant. Nearest 
replacement part is in the East, over three normal shipping days away. To avoid costly 
shutdown, the manager telephones fora new part via Air Express, even though the 

part weighs 250 pounds. 
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FIGURE IT OUT yourself. How much would 
it cost you per day if your business — 
or a part of it — came to a standstill for 
lack of essential parts or material? Re- 
member, the nation’s inventory is within 
hours of your door, via Air Express, 


Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed 


25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 
off-airline points in the United States. Direct service to scores of foreign countries, 


Z: 


7 A.M. WEDNESDAY — Replacement part 
lands at Texas airport. Air Express 
charges were $180. But manager figures 
a saving to the plant of three precious 
production days and a saving of $2,000 in 
overhead by avoiding a shutdown. 
















GETS THERE FIRST 

Write Today for “‘Quizzical Quizz,” a buok- 

let packed with facts that will help you 

<I> solve many a shipping problem. omg | 

Express Agency, Air Express Division, 230 . 

Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it 
at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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word, putting the “sint” below the line. 
Careless explorers assumed __ thereafter 
that an Ouaricon Kiver ran through the 
Northwest; later they modified it to Ouri- 
gan, which finally became Oregon. 

Another mapmaker forgot to cross his 
t’s and made La Mouette (sea gull) River 
near Lake Champlain read La Mouelle, a 
meaningless term which eventually be- 
came Lamoille. Unlettered Englishmen 
at Dutch New Amsterdam twisted Krum 
Marisje (little crooked marsh) into Crum- 
mashie and finally into exclusive Gra- 
mercy Park. 

When both French and Indian lan- 
guages were involved, confusion was 
worse confounded. Thus Riviére des 
Moingouenas, named for an Indian tribe, 
was abbreviated to Riviére des Moings; 
at last people thought it really was “river 
of the monks” and insisted on spelling it 
Des Moines. 


Not Too Long: American place names 
go back only four centuries or so, but 
their. origins are already a fascinating 
puzzle. In his book, “Names on the Land,” 
Prof. George R. Stewart has solved most 
of the riddles without resorting to too 
many wild guesses. The earliest names, 
as it happens, are easiest to trace, partly 
because there were fewer of them and 
partly because the homesick settlers, es- 
pecially in New England, named their 
new towns for the old home they had 
left behind them. In the West and South- 
west, the French and Spanish explorers 
left a legacy of saints’ names, many of 
them unchanged since the earliest maps. 

Professor Stewart has a fine time trac- 
ing the effects of wars, tradition, politics, 
the “good taste” of the Victorians, and the 
bad taste of real-estate speculators. So 
will his readers, even those who, like 
Chicagoans, must be told that the name 
of their town means something like “a 
bad smell.” (NAMES ON THE Lanp by 
George Stewart. 418 pages. Random 
House. $3.) 


Frustrated Adolescence 


In her first novel, “The Ghostly Lover,” 
Elizabeth Hardwick, a young Kentuckian, 
probes fitfully into the emotional prob- 
lems of family life—and more particularly 
into those of .a sensitive adolescent girl 
who is frustrated in her need for parental 
love and care. For the most part, it is a 
quiet, almost a vague book, whose pur- 
pose becomes clear and decisive only in 
spots. 

But while its faults are many, “The 
Ghostly Lover” does reveal a talent for 
introspective writing. The characteriza- 
tions of the tragically inept parents, the 
slothful, mindless grandmother, and the 
poignantly eager refugee girl are both 
original and effective. And the sustained 
delicacy of the style, at once bitter and 
compassionate, has undeniable emotion- 
al impact. (THE Guostity Lover. By 
Elizabeth Hardwick. 278 pages. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50.) 
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No Rest for Caruso 


“Meet you by Caruso,” they say. The 
opera-loving youngsters of today use that 
stern-faced, laurel-crowned bronze bust 
at one end of the Metropolitan Opera 
House lobby as a casual landmark—as 
kids elsewhere use Joe’s Place or the 
water cooler at Centralia High. 

But, like Enrico Caruso’s own 25-year- 
old daughter Gloria, these youngsters 
can’t even remember having heard the 
great tenor sing. He died in 1921 before 
they were born. They know, however, by y 





legend and by scratchy records, that this — #* " 7 
was the man who took grand opera out + CONT] ‘ 
of the Metropolitan and into the Ameri- f th | . 
can home. 


Caruso did this, furthermore, at a ‘ “tiny i aROTAN GE Ae < 
time when radio was little more than an Ms aT... //] y ptf 
idea, when movies were silent, flickering ne “| uN ae 


shadows, and phonographs had trumpet 
hors. Before his death, his income aver- 
aged $500,000 a year. Though he never 
asked the Met for more than $2,500 for 
a performance, in Mexico he got $15,- 
000 and in Cuba $10,000. By January 
1920, Victor had paid him $1,825,000 
in royalties for the almost 200 record 
sides he had made since 1904. 

Though he died at 48—and nearly 24 
years have passed since then—his name 
can still stand alone without description 
or explanation. 


Widow’s Report: Caruso’s career is 
now a matter of history, but the man be- 
hind the voice has remained a legendary 








Awarded to the 
Detroit and 
Muskegon Plants 


Vital Continental-Powered Gquip- — stor corporation 
ment loading and transporting Achievement 
more and more Continental Red 

Seal Engines to the front for active 

service is not an uncommon sight 


at supply bases all over the world. 


Building Power to Win in greater Your Dollars 
quantities than ever before is the are Power, Tool 

Buy War Bonds 
sole business of Continental until and Keep Them! 


the war has been won. 


Continental Motors [orporation | 














Caruso as he saw his own “Pagliacci” 











Get the Lasting Beauty 
Long Famous for Cars with 
Self-Polishing Simoniz 


Don’t envy others. Your floors can be as 
brightly spotless as the best of them— 
and oh so easily! Merely flow Self-Polish- 
ing Simoniz onto your floors. No rubbing 
—no polishing—just let it dry. Then— 
Presto!—Shimmering loveliness that lasts 
and lasts! Self-Polishing Simoniz doesn't 
wash off and have to be replaced every 
few days. Cleaning’s so easy, too. A 


your floors shine like new again. So, do 
try Self-Polishing Simoniz—but Soon! 





Sold by grocery, hardware, drug, paint 
and department stores everywhere. 
The Simoniz Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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damp cloth whisks off dust and dirt and’ 
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Have Lovelier Floors 
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figure. This week, a new book is pub- 
lished which will add more data to the 
legend. “Enrico Caruso, His Life and 
Death”* is his wife’s account of a hus- 
band she idolized. 

Dorothy Park Benjamin Caruso was 
only married to the great tenor for the 
last three years of his life; yet that was a 
lifetime for her—a shy, nunnish woman 
who was 25 when Caruso married her. In 
the years that followed his death, she re- 
married twice—but without success. “Any 
other human being,” she admits, “was as 
unsubstantial as a shadow in compari- 
son... 

Caruso the husband was as extrava- 
gantly generous as Caruso the artist and 
friend. He bought his new wife 69 com- 
plete costumes—with fabulous jewels to 
match. Because she admired a big, open 
gray Packard she noticed one day, Ca- 
ruso bought it on the spot by offering its 
owner $12,000. - 

He was an easy touch. When he 
brought his bride back to his house at 
Signa, in Italy, the household supported 
21 relatives and guests. 

In New York, the Carusos lived in a 
fourteen-room suite at the old Knicker- 
bocker Hotel at Broadway and 42nd 
Street (now the NEwsweEeExk Building). 
The night his adored daughtert was 
born, Caruso ordered champagne for the 
hotel’s entire staff. 


The Legends Sifted: Many of the Ca- 
ruso legends, his widow says, are untrue. 
His voice, for example, never shattered 
either mirror or wineglass. He did not eat 
five plates of spaghetti for lunch, but pre- 
ferred soup and salad. He was a fanatic 
about cleanliness, bathed twice a day, and 
sprayed himself and the apartment with 
Caron perfume. 

Though Caruso had a physician for his 
nose and throat, he alone treated his fa- 
mous vocal cords. Each morning, he had 
a steam inhalation for half an hour. 
Then, ‘setting a mirror against the win- 
dow, he poked a dental mirror down his 
throat. If the cords were too pink, he 
would swab them himself. 

Before a performance, he washed his 
throat with salt water, took a pinch of 
snuff, a wineglass of whisky, a glass of 
charged water, and, finally, a quarter of 
an apple. If he wanted to wash his throat 
on the stage, two small bottles of warm 
salt water were always ready in special 
pockets. For emergencies he used a spray 
made of ether and iodoform which, 
though it did not cure, would restore his 
voice for three hours. 


The Artistic Recipe: Caruso the artist 
was “a musician who had no time for 
music.” For pleasure, he often said, he 
would rather draw than sing, and he was 
an extraordinary caricaturist (see cuts). 
Newspapers offered him large sums for 





©8083 pages, including invaluable listing of Ca- 
ruso records. Simon & Schuster, $2.75. 


« “Two natural sons, Rodolfo and Enrico Jr., also 


survived their father. 
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regular caricatures, but he would never 
take their offers. “I do not want money,” 
he said, “for what I enjoy so much to do.” 

A great singer, he thought, should 
have “a big chest, a big mouth, 90 per 
cent memory, 10 per cent intelligence, 
lots of hard work, and something in the 
heart.” Caruso himself could hold a whole 
egg in his mouth and you would never 
know it. He could expand his chest 9 
inches, and his memory encompassed 67 
operatic roles and more than 500 songs. 

Caruso sang his last performance on 
Christmas Eve, 1920, in “La Juive” at the 


























Gramophone Co., Ltd. 
As the artist saw the record maker 


Metropolitan. Convalescing from a se- 
vere case of pleurisy, he died on Aug. 
2, 1921, at the Hotel Vesuvius in Naples, 
the city of his birth, 

Caruso, his widow says, hated public 
curiosity. “What devil interest to the pub- 
lic,” he once wrote: her in his makeshift 
English, “a private life of an artist? ... 
I think even after I die people dont let 
me alone.” 


Love From Hiro . ~ 


Timely coincidence: RCA Victor and 
Carson Robison, hillbilly folk singer, 
had last week’s news sung, waxed, and 
delivered to record reviewers even as they 
read the war headlines. Explanation: 
Robison’s original ditties, “Hirohito’s 
Letter to Hitler” and “Hitler’s Last Let- 
ter to Hirohito” (Victor single 10-inch, 
50 cents), were recorded several months 
ago. Hoping for a news break, Victor 
held off release, then by luck mailed the 
disk out the day before Hitler’s death was 
announced. 

The emperor begins: 


Dear Hitler, ’'m writing this letter, 
Hoping you get it somewhere, 

I used to eddies you in Berlin 

But now there’s no post office there. 


To the strains of an_ old-fashioned 
waltz tune, the Son of Heaven asks for 
long-promised aid and laments the fact 
that he and the Fuhrer won’t “meet in 
the White House.” Then: 


P.S. As you gaze in your crystal 
To learn what the future will be, 
When Joe Stalin’s face comes before 


you, 
_ Find out how he feels about me.* 































































_ Crankshaft Counter-Balance 
on Ranger Aircraft Engines 
rides on Needle Bearings 


Maximum stamina for minimum weight is the outstanding 
“must” for each component part of an aircraft engine. Hence, 
where the call is for all-out anti-friction performance 

into the fewest ounces of metal, you will probably find 
Torrington Needle Bearings. 

And that’s why these rugged, compact bearings are used on 
the crankshaft counter-balance of the famous Ranger twelve- 
cylinder inverted V-type inline aircraft engine. Two Torrington 
Needle Bearings suppors each counterweight, which in turn 
serves as a vibration dampener to provide dynamic balance on 
the crankshaft at high speeds. 

You don’s have to be an aircraft engineer to profit by such 
Torrington Needle Bearing advantages as light weight and 
compactness... ease of installation, lubrication and mainte- 
nance... long, trouble-free, low-cost anti-friction performance. 
If you design, build or operate automotive or power trans- 
mission equipment... machine tools or conveying or lifting 
devices...farm, textile or other machinery... Torrington 
Ne oe oe fen ee ecu rete ‘we ese 
cost in power, money maintenance. Our Catalog 32 will 
show you how. Let us mail you your copy today. 


_ THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 +« TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
New York Boston Philodeiphioa Detrolt Cleveland Seattie 


San Francisco Chicago los Angeles ~ Toronto London, England 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





Doctor Is Busy 


Even though Germany has cracked up, 
don’t expect the speedy return of your 
family doctor to his home-town practice. 
The Medical Corps in Europe still faces 
its biggest job. It must (1) check on the 
physical status of each American soldier 
(3,500,000) before he leaves Europe for 
the Pacific or returns to the United 
States; (2) get the wounded home in 
minimum time (goal, 90 days); (3) re- 
deploy its own personnel and equipment. 

There are two reasons for checking 
soldiers before they leave Europe: to 
provide a medical record against any fu- 
ture claims that may be brought against 
the government, and to guard against 
importing epidemics. Last week, the War 
Department was optimistic on the latter. 
The reasons: low incidence of disease 
among American troops in Europe; wide- 
spread use of the insecticide DDT; close 
scrutiny before the men leave the area 
and a second physical checkup to be 
given before the ships dock in home 
ports. 


Man of Blood 


When Mephistopheles asked Faust to 
per his soul in blood, Goethe, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, had 
the satanic seducer explain: “Blood is a 
juice of rarest quality.” 

Even today, the medieval mystery sur- 
rounding the red fluid of life has not 
been entirely solved by modern science. 
The man who probably has done the 
most to increase medical knowledge con- 
cerning blood and its special properties 
as a body fluid is Dr. Edwin J. Cohn, 
professor of biochemistry at Harvard 
Medical School. 

Cohn, whose internationally famous 
wartime research program in blood frac- 


tionation, under the sponsorship of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
and the Navy, has saved countless lives, 
modestly plays down his own part in 
the spectacular results. Recently, how- 
ever, two distinguished public honors 
pushed the big, white-haired, 52-year- 
old scientist into the news. 

Last week at Mount Sinai Hospital in 
New York, Cohn delivered the William 
Henry Welch Lectures* on “Blood and 
Blood Derivatives.” This week, he will 





Therapeutic Notes—Parke, Davis & Co. 


*Annual lectures in honor of the great Johns Hop- 
kins pathologist. Among those thus honored: Simon 
Flexner, Sir Henry H. Dale, and Harvey Cushing. 












Science Service 


Cohn of Harvard: Biochemist of blood 





Science Service 


In delicate neurosurgery, bleeding is controlled by thrombin (from the dropper). 
Fibrin film (right), stretched over operative area, substitutes for brain membrane. 





receive the $5,000 award of the Passano 
Foundation, established by Williams % 
Wilkins, Baltimore medical publishers, 
for the year’s most significant piece of 
scientific research that “bears promise of 
clinical application.” 


Practical Scientist: Cohn, not a medi- 
cal doctor but a top-flight biochemist 
trained at Harvard, the University of Chi- 
cago, and Cambridge University, is no 
ivory-tower scientist. Twice in the last 
two decades, the New York City-bom 
professor, who served in the last war as a 
lieutenant in the Sanitary Corps, has led 
the medical profession in the successful 
therapeutic use of what appeared to be 
obscure laboratory findings. 

The first was the discovery of a liver 
extract for treating pernicious anemia. 
In the middle ’20s, Dr. George R. Minot 
of Boston asked Cohn to search for the 
particular liver fraction that brought re- 
lief in this disease. Up to that time, it 
was necessary that whole liver be con- 
sumed daily—and monotonously—in large 
doses of 200-300 grams. In 1928, Cohn 
produced the first liver extract in the 
form of a powder. It reduced the daily 
dosage to 5 grams. 

Cohn’s second contribution to medicine 
involved a more complicated process- 
the separation of the chemical compo- 
nents of human blood. Beginning in 1920 
in a small laboratory at Harvard, the proj- 
ect moved quietly until 1980 when the 4 
Rockefeller Foundation recognized its 
worth and backed it with substantial 
sums. 

Cohn had several deep personal inter- 
ests: the chemistry of sea water, the phy- 
siology of spermatozoa, and the chemical 
interactions and separations of the com- 
ponents of concentrated solutions rich in 
protein, particularly of hormones and 
blood plasma. By 1938, he and his as- 
sociates were devoting most of their time 
to the proteins in the blood. 

With the fall of France, the American 
Red Cross and the National Research 
Council were seriously worried lest there 
not be sufficient blood plasma to care for 
the wounded, then and later. They asked 
Cohn to try separating from animal blood | | 
a fraction‘that might be used as a trans- 
fusion substitute. No satisfactory substi) 
tute was, found. But the outgrowth of 
that experiment was the separation of yy, 
human blood into its various parts. At 
the present time, Cohn’s research has 
yielded a group of five separate fractions ” 
of blood plasma, four of which have 
definite medical value. 


Ph 
me 
Blood Splitter: Human blood is made Ar 
up of millions of cells that float in serum. 
The red cells (erythrocytes) bring 0xy- 149 
“a to the tissues. The white cells (lev we 
ocytes) battle against invading germs. sh 
By ordinary centrifuge, blood is easi re 
separated into its cellular and noncellulat 
parts. The heavy red and white cells are 
thrown to the bottom of the blood cup; 





indefatigable 


No one knows in exact terms how much 
total influence “the little woman” exerts 
in family purchases. 


But if she buys only the groceries in 
Philadelphia, her purchases come to 
more than five thousand tons per day. 
And if she influences the buying, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of all items used and 
worn and enjoyed by her family, then 
she is a purchasing agent really to be 
reckoned with. 

For Philadelphia is the third largest 


eo 


buyer 


city of the U. S."and certainly one of 


the nation’s leading users of consumer. 


goods. A high percentage of its homes 
are owned by the occupants and  buy- 
ing inclinations reflect the stability of 
home ownership. Today that stability is 
also apparent in reports of savings— 
money laid. aside for future purchases, 


Many concerns have found this greot 


mortal re ay 
nearly 4 ou 
daily pois toe PORN. That.news- 


—because 


tapped. 
5 Philadelphia families 


paper is The Evening Bulletin. It goes 
home in this city of homes. It has a cir- 
culation exceeding 600,000—the larg- 
est evening circulation in America. Its 


' editorial policy is tailored to Philadel- 


phia, which explains its high fating in 
readership studies. 
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the clear, amber-colored liquid floating 
on top is plasma. 
This plasma contains proteins varying 
in size, each of a highly specialized struc. 
ture, indicating, according to Cohn, 
“that each has a special function.” His 
chemical process of separating. the blood 
reveals these five important fractions; 


Serum Albumin: This water-soluble 
protein is the largest component of the 
plasma. Albumin concentrates, as high 
as 25 per cent, of the same viscosity as 
natural blood, are used regularly as plas. 
ma substitutes in cases of shock and se- 
vere burns. They last indefinitely, do not 
require refrigeration even in the tropics, ¥ 
and thus do not have to be sent out in 
dried form, as whole plasma does. 


Gamma Globulins: This fraction con- 
tains the antibodies that help in the 
fight against disease. Already the globv- 
lins have proved effective in the preven- 
tion and treatment of measles and in- 
fectious hepatitis (jaundice). Globulin 
studies in other infectious diseases, such 
as whooping cough, mumps, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria, are now under way. 

Fibrinogen: This substance, with the 
help of thrombin, another blood by-prod. 
uct, is converted into fibrin, the blood- 


‘clotting agency which stops the bleeding 


to which hemophiliacs (hereditary bleed- 
ers) are subject when they are cut or 
scratched. From fibrinogen, plastics rang- 
ing in consistency from elastic to solid 
can be made. One form is fibrin foam, a § 
soft, white, meringue-like material that 


‘can be placed in open wounds to. stop 


the blood flow. Unlike surgical sponges, 
which have to be mentee fibrin foam 
can stay in the wound and be absorbed 
by the body. 

Fibrin film, a strong rubbery sheet that 
can be stretched in all directions over 
three times its size, is used in neuro- 
surgery to take the place of damaged 
dura (brain membrane) and to prevent 
adhesions of the brain lining. Another use 
of fibrin is in burns and skin grafting. 
Thrombin is sprayed over the area. The 
graft is dipped in fibrinogen solution and 


'. placed on the surface. Hemorrhages are 


curbed and healing is usually neat and 
quick, 

Isoagglutinins: These fractions are use-’4 
ful in blood typing when whole-blood 
transfusions are necessary. By interacting 
with red cells according to their specific 
blood group, they hasten the blood-typ- 
ing process. 

Alpha Globulin: This fraction is rich 
in lipid (fatty) materials, such as choles 
terol, carotenoids, phosphatides, and cere- 
brosides. How these plasma liquids can 
be used therapeutically is not yet known. 
But, Dr. Cohn declares, “their separation 
and purification as protein complexes 
should make possible investigation of 
their function and an increasing undet- 
standing of their role in the economy of 


the body. Ss 
The Cohn blood-fractionation process 
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A limited quantity of new, heavy-duty 
Autocar Tracks are now being built by 
Government axthorization. A fortunate 
few baulers of essential loads can get 
them, Maybe you can qualify. 


Superbly engineered...and don’t doubt that for a minute. Superbly 
engineered and precision-built for any man-sized job under any 
kind of going. Autocar Trucks are famous trucks for heavy-duty 
hauling. All our resources and resourcefulness go into their 
manufacture. Autocar Trucks cost more because they’re worth more. 


Ask Socony-Vacuum. They buy many Autocars. 


Follow the Leaders, for They Know the Way 


AUTOCAR TRUCKS 


Manufactured in Ardmote, Pa. Serviced by Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast. 
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QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


SMART, 


Recently enlivened by new decorative 
treatments, the Chatham, with its quiet 
side-street location off Park Avenue 
and its welcome convenience to Grand 
Central and Airlines Terminals, provides 
@ smart and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 


Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single taiiii from $5, Double Reoms from $7. - 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 








Dwight A. Bartlett, Manager 
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tinctcca 3 Most Comfortable Underwear 


THE S-T-R-E-T-C-H DOES it! 
Step into ONE-PIECE JONES Quality HAPS, 
pull up over your shoulders . . . and feel that free- 
fitting comfort ‘oniy this modern, form-fashioned 
shirt-n-shorts can give you. Airy, absorbent, rib- 
knit construction ... never bulky or untidy. HAPS 
are bind-proof and climb-proof; no pinching or 
bagging ... you don’t even know you're wearing 
underwear! Try them! WIVES find just. ONE- 
PIECE makes washing easier; no ironing. No 
buttons to bother! Guaranteed the most comfort- 
able and convenient underwear man ever wore, 
or money back! 


The Smart, Modern, ONE-PIECE Way 
'  @¢e Weer 
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is being carried on in several commercial 
laboratories under contract with the Unit- 
ed States Navy, which distributes quanti- 
ties to the other armed services. Aside from 
gamma globulins for measles, which may 
be obtained at cost through the Red Cross, 
present conditions do not permit sale of 
the blood products for civilian use. 

At the Harvard laboratories, the Cohn 
blood studies, increasingly elaborate, are 
going on without pause. Already almost 
two dozen parts of plasma have been 
separated and concentrated. In addition, 
the further division of some of these 
fractions includes hormones, enzymes, 
and antibodies against many different 
diseases. 

“Starting with the assumption that 
every part of the human blood performs 
an important natural function,” Cohn 
concludes in his pleasant, rumbling voice, 
“we must continue as we have begun, to 
make available as many as possible of its 
diverse cellular, protein, and lipid com- 
ponents, separated and concentrated as 
specific therapeutic agents, of value in 
different conditions, in the interests of the 
most effective and economical use by a 
society of the blood which it contributes.” 


Measuring Masculinity 


Since 1938, Dr. Carl C. Seltzer, an en- 
ergetic Boston anthropologist, has been 
making body-growth studies of normal 
Harvard youths. In 1940, Seltzer estab- 
lished that male body build had a direct 
connection with physical fitness. He 
found that the angular, rough-surfaced, 
narrow-hipped, well-muscled student 
reached a higher level of fitness than the 
rounder, softer, broader-hipped, less well- 
muscled type. 

Since’ 1940, Seltzer and his associates 
have been making an elaborate study of 
the relationship between body build and 
personality. His report on the first scien- 
tific investigation of the role man’s con- 
stitution plays in his behavior and his 
choice of sports and career has just been 
published in the American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology. 


Curves Are Bad: Seltzer’s analysis of 
258 students—all normal men—was done 
at Harvard under the Grant Study, De- 
partment of Hygiene. “Masculine com- 
ponent” ratings (anatomical pattern of the 
perfectly formed male type) made after 
a careful inspection of the subject in the 
nude, revealed that 27 out of the total, or 
about 10 per cent, showed weakness vary- 
ing from fourteen megy with “moderate 
weakness” to one described as “very 
weak.” 

The low-rating student, according to 
Seltzer, had curves instead of angles. His 
arms hung away from his sides; his thighs 
came together as he stood with his heels 
touching; his hips were wide compared 
with his shoulders. His muscles were flab- 
by; his skin, soft and “velvety”; his facial 
features, small and softened. 

Personality evaluations made by staff 
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Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality . . . outstand- 
ing fine grains . . . preferred by discriminating 
pipe smokers. Modern designs, $2.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for free 
illustrated booklet. . . . “Facts About Imported 
Briar Pipes". 


C. B. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers of Fine imported Briars 





138 CATOR AVE., JERSEY CITY S, N. 5. 
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psychiatrists showed that the men with 

ratings.were more likely to be shy, 
sensitive, self-conscious, and inhibited. 
“a lack of spontaneity . . . and a degree 
of stiffness in manner are characteristic,” 
the reports reads. “They are very apt to 
have conflicts about their course in: life 
and to vacillate in their decisions. More 
important is the discrepancy between 

taneous desires and what is thought 
to ‘be right’.” 


The Softer Life: For their life work 

the men with the lower component-rat- 
ings almost invariably selected arts, let- 
ters, or philosophy rather than social 
studies or natural sciences. Only 6 per 
cent chose business; the others named 
careers like teaching, fine arts, govern- 
ment, and the ministry. 
_. Violent contact sports such as football, 
baseball, boxing, hockey, and wrestling 
and soccer, did not appeal to these men. 
All were more interested in sculling, ten- 
nis, swimming, gym work, squash, and 
golf. “There is no doubt,” said Seltzer, 
that this is in part due to their lower 
state of physical fitness . . . and their in- 
ability to compete successfully with their 
more masculine brethren.” 


Men at Arms: Leadership qualities re- 
quired for combat officership were also 
lacking in the masculinely weak subjects. 
Of a group of 682 Army and Navy Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps students 
checked, 41 per cent of the men with 
strong m: ine components were rated 
as ager pean candidates; Aes rest 
were divi equ among satisfactory, 
doubtful, or poor. Among those with 
weak, less male physiques, none received 
an excellent: officer rating; only 23 per 
cent satisfactory, and 77 per cent doubt- 
ful or poor. 





No Mistake: This is how the United 
States Navy hospital. ship, the Comfort, 
was lighted when the Japs bombed tt 


recently off Okinawa. The brilliant light- 


ing makes certain that the attack cou . 


only have been 
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Authorised by and Prepared in 

the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 

ington, D.C., THE SMITHSONIAN SERIES 

Is an Official Record of the Wealth of Informea- 

sion Assembled at the Institution as a Result of its 
Wide-Ranging Scientific Investigations 


_ NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS, the SMITHSONIAN INSTI- 
TUTION has functioned as a great world headquarters of 
man’s knowledge. It has amassed the fruit of human achievement 
and discovery from all corners of the globe—and made them avail- 
able to all. Its researches have made it virtually the scientific arm 
of our Government, under whose trusteeship it functions. And its 
vast accumulation of treasures, covering virtually every field of 
man’s progress, attracts millions to its halls in Washington. 


Now the Smithsonian’s Riches Are 
Brought to You—In Your Own Home! 


THE SMITHSONIAN SeERIES brings to your chairside, in word 
and picture, the vast storehouse of knowledge that is the 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. It brings to you, to your family, to 
your work and to your hours of self-improvement those things 
which in the opinion of the scholars of the Institution are of the 
gteatest importance to the greatest number of people. 

Each of these twelve volumes opens another door of the Insti- 
tution to you: each volume reveals a wonderful new world of 
interest and information. 


International tape in finance, government and education, 


leaders in all walks of life, subscribed: a total of $437,500.00 in 
advance in order to see this work accomplished—thus paving the 
way for the present popular priced edition. 

This new printing contains all the material of the original edi- 
tion: 1,800 illustrations, 5,000 pages, brought up to date! 

By special arrangement with the Smithsonian Institution, the Smithso- 


nian Series is published and distributed only by The Series Publishers, Inc., 
@ private corporation organized solely and exclusively ‘for this purpose. 


Send for the Free Illustrated Booklet 
“The Romance of the Smithsonian Institution” 


Learn how this great force for man’s welfare came into being. It is an absorb- 
ing story, illustrated with many striking color plates from the Series. This 

let also describes the Series fully, and explains how easily you may now 
own these distinguished books. Mail the coupon. 


Mail this Coupon for Pree Boohlet 


The Series Publishers, Inc. 
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“A PIPE 
COMES IN 
HANDY 
WHEN YOU 
ARE INA 
FOXHOLE” 


i. 1 —wrote this 
: Army Private 


“I’m somewhere in Germany, and a 
pipe comes in handy when you are 
in a foxhole,” wrote an infantry 
private when asking for a Kirsten 
pipe. Because of letters like these, 
the Army and Navy now distrib- - 
ute the entire production of 
rugged, cool-smoking Kirsten 
pipes to overseas PX and Ship 
Service Stores. When condi- 
tions permit, these pipes 
will again be available in 
this country ... until then, 
remember, a genuine 
i. is worth waiting 
or ; 
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With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY. Flavee 
Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experténge,” John Middleton, 
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MOVIES 


Bustle, Wit, and Rioting 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “The Valley 
of Decision” is Greer Garson’s most satis- 
factory film in some time. Once again the 
actress is up to her. old tricks, but this 
time. she has a role and a story that lend 
a welcome variety to her familiar belle 
dame with the stiff upper lip. Not that 
Miss Garson isn’t called on to maintain 
the upper lip in “Valley,” but she does it 
with a difference. As a result, her latest 
vehicle should prove a box-office hit even 
beyond its automatic matinee appeal. 

Marcia Davenport’s novel of the same 
name covered a lot of pages and even 
more ground in re-creating Pittsburgh of 
the 1870s. It pictured the growing—and 
labor-relations—pains of the steel in- 
dustry, and sentimentalized an Irish serv- 
ant girl’s beneficent influence on a pio- 
neering steel family gone soft in the third 
generation. The total effect is a sprawling 
progression of years and incidents—in 
the movie shrewdly integrated by Tay 
Garnett’s direction. 

The faults of both the Scotts on the 
hill and the Raffertys across the railroad 
tracks are more fortuitous than occupa- 
tional. Years before, Pat Rafferty (Lionel 
Barrymore) lost both his legs in an ac- 
cident at the Scott Mill and is psycho- 
pathic in his hatred for his former 
employer. Scott (Donald Crisp), a self- 
made magnate, and his wife (Gladys 
Cooper) are steady folk, and class-con- 
scious as befits their station. But their 
children, with the exception of Paul 
(Gregory Peck), the second son, are 
eminently unworthy of their inheritance 
and. responsibility. 


Romance Deferred: When Miss Gar- 
son as the greenhorn Mary Rafferty puts 
on her best bustle to work as the upstairs 
maid in the Scott mansion, she has the 
Irish wit and composure to keep the way- 
ward younger Scotts (Marsha Hunt, Dan 
Duryea, and Marshall Thompson) under 
her thumb. Inevitably Mary and Paul, 
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in a series of subtly handled encounters, *. 


fall in love, but it is years—too many 

years—before they are allowed to drive 

off into a problematical sunset. 
Separating the lovers, once the social 


gulf has been bridged, is a bloody strikers’ 


riot involving Pat Rafferty and Scott Sr., 
and Paul's subsequent unhappy marriage 
to a calculating Bourbon, deftly por- 
trayed by Jessica Tandy. For. what it’s 
worth, all this takes a little too long 
(118 minutes) in the telling. The labor- 
management conflict is ingenuous, al- 
though it supplies the film’s only active 
drama; the love story is strictly from 
Cinderella. , 

Nevertheless, the framework of Miss 
Davenport's story (or as much of it as 
the adapters retain) is sturdy, and Miss 
Garson’s supporting players are first-rate. 
Although in less cai hands the role 
of Paul Scott might have bordered on the 
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60 PROOF 


As you sip Croiy Royale Creme de Menthe 
you will revel in its silky smoothness and 
Subtle bouquet. A classic formula and old- 
world skill produce an after-dinner liqueur to 
compliment your most discriminating guests. 
Send for free recipe booklet “How to Brighten 
the Moments in Your Entertaining Life.” 
Write Dept. N. 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., Fresno, Calif. 
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stuffy, Gregory Peck impersonates the in- 
tense young steel man with both the au- 
thority and the romantic appeal the role 
requires. This is only Peck’s third film to 
reach the screen (“Days of Glory” and 
“Keys of the Kingdom”), but already the 
onetime guide at Radio City in New York 
is established as one of Hollywood's out- 
standing leading men. 


The Invisible Mr. Rose 


The restricted, but popular, formula 
for Technicolored musicals evolved at 
Twentieth Century-Fox receives a fresher 
treatment in “Diamond Horseshoe.” 
Vaguely derived from “The Barker,” 
John Kenyon Nicholson’s 1927 stage hit, 
the plot makes a little more sense than 
those of most backstage musicals and 

vides a varied background (mostly 
night clubs) for a slick production. 


Billy Rose for the title and the right to 








Grable’s unsurpassables 


oe his famous Broadway bistro, 
lilly never.appears in the film. As various 
a inform you in_ self-conscious 
, the Mighty Midget is always some- 
where else, eeeoveing aquacades and 
arin: ean hippodromic pro- 
ons. 
_ As far as the producer, William Perl- 
is Billy isn’t even missed. 
William Gaxton gives his surest screen 
performance to date as a middle-aging 
trouper who wants his son to be a doctor 
and views with alarm the boy’s inherited 
affinity for the ights. The son is 
\dio crooner), who 


Despite the $76,000 reportedly paid — 












































LETS GET THE ADMIRAL HIS HORSE / 


Admiral Halsey has his Pearl Harbor and Bataan. 
eye on a fine white horse The kind of viciousness that’s 
called Shirayuki. shown by such barbarous atrocities 


as the March of Death. 


Well, it’s high time we finished. this 
whole business. High time we got the 
Emperor off his high horse, and gave 
Admiral Halsey his ride. 

The best way for us at home to 
have a hand in this clean-up is to sup- 
port the 7th War Loan. 

It’s the biggest loan yet. It’s two 
loans in one. Last year, by this time, 
you had been asked twice to buy 
extra bonds. 

Your personal quota is big—bigger 
than ever before. So big you may feel 
you can’t afford it. 

But we can afford it—if American 
sons, brothers, husbands can cheer- 
fully afford to die. 


ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7” WAR LOAN 


Some time ago, at a 
press conference, he ex- 
pressed the hope that 
Omicial one day soon he could 
ride it. 


The chap now in Shirayuki’s sad- 
dle is Japan’s Emperor — Hirohito. 





U. 8. Navy Photo 


He is the ruler of as arrogant, 
treacherous, and vicious a bunch of 
would-be despots as this earth has 
ever seen. 


The kind of arrogance shown by 
Tojo — who was going to dictate 
peace from the White House . . . 
remember? 

The kind of treachery that enabled 
the war lords to give us the most 
humiliating setbacks in our history, 


Newsweek 


This ie an official U.S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of 
Treasury Department and War Advertising.Council 
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$35,000,000 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


First MortZage Bonds, 254% Series due 1965 


Price 10012% and accrued interest 


Acopy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from 
such of the Underwriters as may regularly distribute 
the Prospectus within such State. 
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MERITO 


Marques del Merito’s ancestors 700 years 
ago! Many generations of this same family 
have proudly produced great wines from 
that far time to this. Taste the superb 
sherries and ports made to this ancient 
standard of excellence! Ask for them 

at good dealers everywhere. 











MERITO 


ocléd SHERRIES AND PORTS |= 


Send for free booklet showing how and when to serve Merito Wines Caw 
The Marques del Merito, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


ales the preefedion of 


Enjoy these wines from vineyards planted by the — 
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of the show girl who distracts Haymes 
from his strictly academic interest in the 
human anatomy. 

The director-writer, George Seaton, 
sees to it that everything works out nice- 
ly for everyone concerned, including his 
audience. Presumably, such production 
numbers as “The Mink Lament” are 
meant to be a sartorial sight for the house- 
wife’s tired eyes. The Mack Gordon-Hany 
Warren score is equally easy on the ear. 
Beatrice Kay repeats a familiar chore 
smoothly as the. “Gay Nineties Girl,” and 
Phil Silvers turns in another of his af- 
fable comedy performances while top- 


ping his past efforts with a hilarious lam- 


poon of Tin Pan Alley passion. 


Love in 48 Hours 


Obviously Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
a superior producer-director team in 
Arthur Freed and Vincente Minnelli, 
who sponsored the delightful “Meet Me 
in St. Louis.” With “The Clock” this same 
pair, collaborating on a straight drama, 
has achieved another film of. exceptional 
appeal. 

Adapted by Robert Nathan and Joseph 
Schrank from a short story by Paul and 
Pauline Gallico, “The Clock” is the brief 
diary of a small-town soldier (Robert 
Walker) on a 48-hour leave in New York. 
Even as he is being whittled down to 
size by the impersonal bustle of the Big 
City, the soldier meets a girl (Judy Gar- 
land) who somewhat reluctantly acts as 
his guide on a Fifth Avenue bus and 
through the corridors of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Later that day, and not so reluctantly, 
she meets him under the clock in the 
lobby of the Hotel Astor, and the rest is 


Nice boy meets nice girl 
through a heel... 








less 2 conventional movie narrative than 
a series of minor incidents that add up 
to an impressive whole. __. : 

The boy-meets-girl events in these 
hours before the soldier leaves for the 
front are alternately tender and amusing, 
and only occasionally on the overtly sen- 
timental side. There is a love scene in 
Riverside Park, followed by an early- 
moming ride with a milk man (James 
Gleason) and a subsequent encounter 
with a drunk (Keenan Wynn in a brief 
but effective interpretation). The se- 
quence in which the soldier and his girl 
become separated in a maze of subway 
tunnels is as suspenseful as anything out 
of melodrama. Their frantic, machine- 
made marriage in the Municipal Build- 
ing is a revealing comment on both the 
characters involved and the troubled 
times in which they live. 

Walker and Miss Garland (playing her 
first non-singing role) are completely 
persuasive as the two anonymities drawn 
together in an overwhelming and di 
interested metropolis. However, the spe- 
cial quality of “The Clock” stems chiefly 


from the understanding and imaginative . 


direction that lifts almost every scene 
from the commonplace to the significant, 

In the park, the camera focuses on the 
soldier as he paces up and down, yards 
away from the girl listening to his in- 
articulate declaration of love. And, in 
contrast to the bitter comedy of the per- 
functory marriage ceremony, the nuptial 
dinner in a dreary cafeteria has genuine 
pathos. Here Minnelli’s camera by-passes 
the newlyweds to focus on a mildly in- 
terested diner who stares at the couple as 
he chews away at his food. The diner is 
the City, and the City plays a major role 
in this touching love story. 


“Roy gets ‘girl la productlow-line rite ~~ 
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WEATHER-BUREAU 
PARATROOPERS! 


If a package straight from the heavens lands in your 
yard ...it will probably be a “radiosonde”. . . scientific 
aerial radio transmitter and recorder... balloon-borne 
many miles into the stratosphere . . . broadcasting 
basic weather information... until, its mission fulfilled, 
it is parachute-borne safely to earth. Complete instruc- 
tions will be found on the package for its return ... 80 
that it may be sent aloft again and again. 


BOSTITCHING plays a part in insuring the safe landing 
and the re-use of this modern miracle ... an outstand- 
ing example of the Weather Bureau’s engineering in- 
genuity and salvaging economy. 


This use illustrates a simple, frequent Bostitch appli- 
cation. Whenever. you think of fastening . .. metal, 
wood, plastics, paper, cloth, leather, rubber... in any 
combination ... remember that in thousands of war- 
time and peacetime applications BOSTITCH fastens it 
better and faster with wire. 


Bostitch field men the world over... specializing ex- 
clusively in stapling ... backed by forty years’ stapling 
experience ... will be glad to discuss with you how 
Bostitch machines, when available, can help you get 
the best fastening results. 


Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 47 Division Street, 
East Greenwich, R. 1. (or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Bostitch Staples in most sizes 
are now available. 
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Constant control over 
torrid temperatures 


Many industrial processes require accurate 
temperature control. A small temperature 
fluctuation may interfere with a chemical re- 
action or spoil the annealing of metal parts. 

Such accurate control of heat is not trusted 
to human hands . . . instead an electrical tem- 
perature controller automatically holds the 
pre-set temperature. An important part of 
many of these temperature controls is a 

ine educer Motor. It drives the 
mechanism which regulates the fuel supply 
} of the furnaces or heaters used in the con- 
if trolled process. 
For 40 years Bodine Fractional Horse- 
power Motors have been standard equipment 
on thousands of devices in industry and on 
home appliances. For machine designers 
looking ahead to postwar markets, the Bodine 
engineer is ready to give valuable applica- 
‘tion advice. 



















Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St. Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Any estimate of the conse- 
quences of German defeat must start 
with a realization that what we are 
witnessing in Germany has never be- 
fore happened to a major country in 
so short a time. The Roman Empire 
broke into fragments, but the process 
took three or four centuries. Other 
countries have broken up, but with- 
out the systematic devastation that 
Germany has encountered. 
A yawning hole exists in the 
middle of European civili- 
zation which throws out of 
balance everything that still 
stands on the edges. 

The most important fact 
in Europe during the cen- 
tury after the defeat of Na-. 
poleon was the rise of Ger- 
many. A patchwork of states 
under the leadership of Bis- 
marck’s Prussia’ developed 
first economic and then political unity. 
There came with this unity vast in- 
dustrial and commercial power. By 
1900 Germany had not only become a 
dominant force on the European Con- 
tinent, but was extending its imperial 


power economically and politically all. 


over the world. It had penetrated 
Africa. It took over many of the Pa- 
cific islands which later fell into Japa- 
nese hands. It was building a navy to 
rival Britain’s. People everywhere were 
buying goods marked “Made in Ger- 
many. Such was Germany’s position 
when the war started in 1914. 

In the past 35 years the twin evils of 
Junkerism and Nazism directed all the 
latent power of this great, civilized 


country to the single purpose of mak-, 


ing war. 

The grim fact that faces Europe is 
that practically all those resources, ma- 
terial and cultural, have been de- 
stroyed. It is not enough to say that 
half of Europe is gone. The interde- 
pendence of the nations of Europe 
has been so enormous that the loss 
is even greater. And even in a country 
like Russia, where military power 
seems to be enormous, the obliteration 
of Germany will have grave conse- 
quences. For the prewar economic in- 
terdependence of Russia and Ger- 
many cannot quickly be compensated 
for by other Russian ties. 


The economic shock to all the 
other countries bordering on or _in- 
fluenced by Germany will far outlast 


Some European Consequences 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 








the immediate problems of reconstruc- 
tion. The point is that an economic 
network essential to the life of all 
Europe has been shattered at its cen- 
ter. That network grew up over cen- 
turies. In part it was the creation of 
Germans. But Germany had the geo- 
graphical advantage of being at what 
it called the “air-cross” of Europe. 
Railway’ transportation from north to 
south and east to west 
passed through Germany. 
Air traffic in the future can 
scarcely avoid it. The Ger- 
man language is the com- 
monest link in dealings be- 
tween Western and Eastern 
Europe. To rebuild Europe, 
the means must be found 
to utilize Germany’s geo- 
graphical advantages with- 
‘out permitting it to recover 
its power to do evil. 

On the political side, it is an over- 
simplification to say that Communism 
will now spread generally over Eu- 
rope. Forms of government spread 
only superficially. That has been shown 
over the past hundred years in the 
Western Hemisphere. Republican gov- 
ernments were readily adopted by 
‘Latin American countries but, in every 
case, the essential nature of govern- 
ments was determined by the people 
of those countries. In many cases, re- 
publicanism is the form, and a dicta- 
torship is the reality. In Europe there 
may be a spread of Communist forms 
but, from the mountain peasants of 
Yugoslavia to the fishermen of Fin- 
land, the substance of government will 
be based on factors that have existed 
before, including literacy, habits of 
life, national traditions, religion, land 
ownership, language and race. 


It is true that with the breakup of 
Germany the barriers between the 
Soviet forms of government and the 
constitutional democracies of the West, 
are gone. But the danger of conflict be- 
tween Communism and political de- 
mocracy will still be minimized by the 
differentiated sorts of government: 
which ultimately grow up among the 
many peoples scattered between Rus- 
sia and the Atlantic Ocean. What Eu- 
rope needs is peace, and if in some 
manner the .great powers can guaran- 
tee that for a generation, political dif- 
ferences which now frighten us will 
take care of themselves. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT COMPANY turns out giant Liberator transports which “pony express” 
war goods to the Orient in 4 days! To Consolidated Vultee production, Shell contributes vital Industrial Lubricants. 


four Kelays ... 14000 Miles 





“8-DAY PONY EXPRESS” is the pilots’ term for the 
rugged 28,000 mile run they “sweat out” from an Air 
Force Supply Headquarters in Ohio to the Orient and 
back. 4 days out—4 days back—with four “relay sta- 
tions” thousands of miles apart! 

“Ponies” used are big 4-engined C-87 Liberator 
Expresses. One leaves daily—must get through no 
matter what. For in the Orient—halfway around the 
world—are important American airbases with a steady 
urgent demand for the aircraft parts and supplies the 
giant brings. 

The C-87 Liberator Express is an exclusive devel- 
opment of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Company— 
first plane manufacturer to mass-produce huge trans- 
ports on a moving assembly line. 


Consolidated Vultee production—ranging from the 
Liberator Express and famous Liberator bomber down 
to the Sentinel “Flying Jeep”— gave birth to multiple 
lubrication problems. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers—working closely with 
Consolidated Vultee technicians—were on the job 


from the start. Special lubricants were developed at 
Shell’s research laboratories: 

One of these stepped up cutting speed and at the 
same time substantially increased tool life in a Con- 
solidated Vultee plant. Another reduced tool wear— 
lessened operator fatigues. Other Shell Industrial Lu- 
bricants helped Consolidated Vultee achieve one of 
the lowest maintenance costs in the industry. 

As war production goes all-out for Victory, proper 
lubrication becomes vital. Yesterday’s solution is sel- 
dom good enough for today! 

Lubricants are constantly being improved at Shell’s 
research laboratories. Shell Lubrication Engineers 
apply these improvements in the field. | 

Make sure the machines in 
your plant get the benefit of all 
that’s new in lubrication. Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


For distinguished service—Shell’s 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “E“ 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 











Few whiskies have a name as famous as Mount Vernon. It is 
one of the few distilled in America to win world-wide 


recognition. So it is news that this distinguished whiskey is 
today given even wider appeal by its new mildness. Old friends 
tell us that they like it even better. Have you had an oppor- 
tunity to try Mount Vernon lately? It’s worth watching for. 
86.8 PROOF—49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





